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Then up from the hatchway forward a head a 
i with curious flickering blue flames about it. 
P « . 


DRPeres a ghastly, luminous head, 
t was the head of Ching-Ching. 
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_ The arrest on ene THON RP 
Spitfire was hailed with joy by 
Mr. Nipper had never been popular, as 
was rather given to punishing the men when 
sober, and being too familiar with them 
when drunk. Neither of these courses were 
- liked, and when Captain Grover handed him 
over the marines the general verdict was, 
“Serves him right.” 

Any other officer on board would have 
met with a little sympathy, but he met with 
none, and he sat in his cabin, with a marine 
at the door, quite conscious of the fact. 

He knew his commander well enough to 
know that, having once taken the step of 
_arresting him, he would not retract it, and 

that be the consequences what they might, 
he would pursue his purpose to the end. 

How he cursed his drunken folly, and 
shuddered as the shame of dismissal uprose 
before him; but he hugged himself with the 
notion of revenge, and registered a deep vow 
that he would do his best to ruin the captain, 
and bring down a mutual fall. 

“T have that grappling-iron,” he muttered, 
and it is stamped with the name of the Bel- 
vedere. [I think that will be strong enough 
to convict him. Let me see, where did I 
put it? In the locker, Let me be assured 
that it is safe,” 
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‘Handsome Harry Captured: 
THE WRECK OF THE BELVEDERE. 


“HANDSOME HARRY.” 


He opened the locker, and with a shriek 
of rage staggered back into the middle of 
his cabin. “= 


87. The grappling-iron and rope were gone. 
of 


“This is-robbery; there are thieves on 


# snag howled the furious lieutenant. “I'll 
& 


pe revenge for this. 
fellow!” 

The marine, thus politely called upon, 
stopped in his limited march, and asked: 

“What do you want, sir?” 

“Open this door; I have been robbed.” 

‘“Haven’t got the key, sir.” 

“Then get it.” 

“Against orders, sir; can’t leave my post. 
Mr. Sanders will be here directly.” 

Mr. Sanders was the marine officer, and 
Mr. Nipper asked why he wasn’t there 
then?” 

“Can't say, sir,” said the man; “he’s my 
officer—I’m not his.” 

sons be insolent, you low, pitiful beg- 
gar.” | 

“Ax your pardon, sir,” replied the marine; 
‘didn’t mean to be rude.” 

“T see it all now,” muttered Mr. Nipper, 
as he walked up and down; “Grover never 
liked me, and this is a plot to bring about 
my ruin. Ugh, ruin! What an ugly word!” 

“Let me see how I stand,” he continued, 
as he sat down and opened his writing desk. 
“The admiral writes in a friendly way to 
give me warning he would not be able to 
support me, for if what he says is true he has 
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edie jetes headquarters. I’ve had my spell 
then, and how about my governor? Here’s 
his letter refusing to supply me with another 
sov, and one from my elder brother, telling 
me to go to the devil, and not bother him 
again. Polite and forcible, revealing in a 
few words the depth of his fraternal affec- 
tion. No, I am fairly done up unless Grover 
relents.” 

There was not much chance of that, but 
he resolved to try it, and wrote a long and 
penitent appeal to that officer. In about half 
an hour the marine officer came in, and to 
him Mr. Nipper intrusted the letter. It was 
faithfully delivered, and within an hour a 
reply was delivered to the prisoner. 

It was short, but not very sweet. 
ran: 


“T cannot stay the course of justice. 
“J. B. Grover.” 


“All’s lost,” muttered the wretched lieu- 
tenant, “but like the hunted wolf I’ll have a 
bite at them. Even the rat dies fighting, but 
what form shall my revenge take?” 

He went to his locker and drew out a fresh 
bottle of brandy. Drawing the cork he half 
filled a tumbler, drank the spirit neat, and 
sat down to think. 


Thus it 
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now the faithful attendant of Ira. L : 
genuine natures, he was never happy unless | 
he had something to cling to. 


The - ‘no te 
quality of the dog, which men might tr ly 
envy, was very strong in the friend of Ching- 
Ching. 

It was a daring isa: to do—this atteripie’ ; 
ing to run across the bows of the Spitfire, a 
and the captain of the man-of-war, on seeing 
the movement, exclaimed: ‘The fellow’s 
mad or reckless.” He, of course, assumed 
that Harry was on board. . 

Ira was neither one nor the other. He was 
simply resolute, and like a man in a cave, 
with the enemy at the mouth, was bent upon — 
making a rush for life. 3 

Captain Grover walked his deck uneasily, 
for in his heart he would rather have let 
Harry go; but he had a duty to perform, and 
duty was paramount with such a man. 

His intention was to wait until the Belve- 
dere was close, then to put the helm up and © 
give her a raking broadside. 

“It will sink her and her crew,” he 
thought, “and that is a better fate for all than © 
trying them like common criminals at — 
home.” 

His intentions were pretty well indepatded 
by ira Staines; in fact, it was natural to 
infer that was the movement that the Spit- 


_ fire would make after having in the usual 


“Shall we get the weather-head of him, 
Grunt?” asked Ira Staines, as the Spitfire 
bore down upon the Belvedere. 

_ I’m afeard not,” replied Bill, gloomily; 
“you see, Ira, it blows from the land, and 
them cliffs keepea mighty lot off us. He’s 
further out, and will soon be dead ahead 
of us, and then——” 

“He can bide his time, Grunt, I know,” 
rejoined Ira; “but I think, if we make a dash 
for it, we may get right across his bows, and 
once to leeward of him the Belvedere can 
show him what sailing is.” 

“It’s the only thing worth trying, in my 
opinion, Ira.” 

“Then here goes—let the men stand to 
their guns, but keep out of danger as much 
as possible. ~All’s ready in case of a scrim- 
mage, I suppose?” 

“Everything, sir, and every gun is double 
shotted.”’ 


“Me ready, too,” said Samson, who was 


way summoned the Belvedere to surrender: 

Destruction to the gallant craft and death 
to all seemed to be inevitable, for the gov- 
ernment ship was so much. heavier in every 
way, and as the Belvedere drew near, the 
Spitfire broached to and fired a blank cart- 
ridge. 

No answer from the Belvedere. 

Another gun, and a shot skipped across 
her bows. 

“Now, my men,” shrieked Ira, “look out 
for squalls, and as soon as ca has fired, give 
him an answer.’ 

He listened for the roar of the broadside, 
but in place of it he heard a shout from the 
Spitfire. Turning he beheld smoke rising 
from the after part of the ship. 

“Hurrah! my lads,” cried Ira; “she is on 
fire—saved!” 

There was yet time for the Spitfire to have 
done her deadly work, but her captain hu- 
manely turned the Seid to good account, 
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“All hands to quench fire,” was piped, and 
2 carpenters ran below to see where it 
is. They returned and reported that it was 
the cabin of the first lieutenant, and that 
. was shrieking and howling vigorously. 
‘Get him out,” said the captain. 
Easier said than done, for the mad fool, 
‘his drunken rage Had barricaded himself 
n, and when they called upon him to open 
nswered with a shriek of defiance. 
' They brought hatchets, and broke in to 
find him in flames, and the cabin like a roar- 
‘ing furnace. Men who had suffered by his 
harshness risked their lives for his, and car- 
ried him on deck. Others directed the hose 
into the blazing mass. 
_ Discipline and good materials prevailed, 
and the fire in half an hour was subdued, 
but the ship’s surgeon labored in vain to 
restore the man who had worked the mis- 
7 chief. 
Lieutenant Nipper was dying. 

He was in awful agony, and raved most 

horribly. The most hardened who heard 
am shuddered as they thought of such a 

man plunging into eternity, and many re- 

eccved their hats and muttered a prayer for 
E ihe wretched man. . 
j “Tt is useless to move him,” said the sur- 
- geon, in reply to a few words from Captain 


Grover. “Ina few minutes all will be over.” 
And the surgeon proved to be a _ true. 
_ prophet. The flame of life burned out furi- 


- ously, and shrieking, the victim of his own 
bad passions died. 
. Family interest had no power with King 
Death. 
Then, and then only, the men of the Spit- 
fire thought of the Belvedere. 
~ Where was she? 
The sea was clear on every side, and of 
~ all on board only one had marked the course 
she took, and that was Captain Grover. 
“Steer northeast by north,” was his*com- 
_ mand. 
The Belvedere had disappeared, steering 
due south. 


CHAPTER II. 
HARRY AND CHING-CHING. 
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Handsome Harry Captured. 


_ There i is invariably something very potent 
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of men have by a sudden rush often routed 
ten times their number. 

Now, the savages who attacked Harry had 
been watching him for some time, and see- 
ing only one man, felt tolerably brave, and 
it would have gone hard with him but for 
the arrival of Ching-Chang. The sudden and 
unexpected onslaught of that active gentle- 
man so confused and staggered what little 
brains the savages possessed that all those 
who had not been knocked down turned and 
fled. 
Five lay upon the ground, “shaken into 
fiddle strings,” with a vision so fuddled that 


the eyes of the least injured multiplied 


Ching-Ching by eleven, and represented him 
in every possible and impossible position, on 
his feet, on his head, horizontally, and float- 
ing in the air—a phenomenon which was a 


little too much for the rough, untutored sons 


of the forest. 

Ching-Ching took advantage of this con- 
fused state of mind to seize their arms, and 
bind their hands, talking as he did so. 

“Just like my luck, Missa Harry,” he said. 
“TI was just a tinking dat I want a lilly work 
to do, and here you are to ’blige me. It 
bery kind ob you to turn up just now, and 
dat remind me ob my uncle when he go to 
look for work.” 

“Indeed,” said Harry, who was sitting on 
the ground in a rather exhausted condition. 

“Yes, Missa Harry,” continued Ching- 
Ching, as he trussed up a savage who 
seemed disposed to kick, “and de way dat 
he was treated was a lasting shame to de 
instletutions ob my country. If you not 
stand still I shall be ’bliged to persuade you 
wif a blow on de side ob de head that will 
make you see rockets for a munf. Now, 
den.” 

The latter part of his speech was addressed 
to a savage who was wriggling about to get 
his hand free, but Ching-Ching had secured 
him with a part of one of the sleeves of the 
valuable shirt from his bundle, which he, 
with a reckless disregard for his own private 
property, had torn up. 

“My uncle,” continued Ching-Ching. busy 
with his captives, “was a bery industrious 
man, and he worked bery hard at night—on 
horseback, wif a pistol in him right hand, 


and a maak on him face.” 
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“The rascal was a highwayman, then,” said 


Harry. 

“I forget de Pekin name for him busi- 
ness.” returned Ching-Ching, “but I dare 
say you pretty near de mark. Well, Missa 
Harry, he went out one night to look for a 
job, and "bout a mile from Pekin he met a 
man on horseback, too. ‘Stop a lilly min- 
ute,’ he say, ‘I looking for a job, and it bery 
kind ob you to come dis way. Out wif_your 
watch and munney.’ But de man only smile, 
and coming up to my uncle, he say: ° 

“Tt bery kind ob you to come dis way, 
too, for you am de man I hab been looking 
for dis ten years. You come along wif me, 
and afore my uncle knows what was up, he 
hab a pair ob handcufts on him, and he was 
going back to Pekin wif de policeman, talk- 
ing quite cheerful and cracking nuts by side 
him.” 

“And what became of him?” asked Harry. 
. Ching-Ching was silent for a while. 

“Dat uncle ob mine,” replied Ching- 
Ching, “had an interview wif a judge and 
judy, who interduced him to a genlyman in 
de rope trade, and we neber mention him in 
de family now. Will you keep quiet for a 
lilly moment, you hobstinacious brute? Oh, 
if you only had my fader to deal wif, he make 
you skip.” 

The individual thus apostrophized blinked 
like an owl, and seemed to think that Ching- 
Ching was enough to deal with, without hav- 
ing his paternal parent to help him, and as 
he was the last captive that required secur- 
ing, Ching-Ching took a sort of review of 
them, favoring each with a few suitable 
words. 

“Ah!” he said to the first, “you not like 
being tied about de ankles; bery good. Den 
you ~ out ob de bonds as soon as you can. 
Now, sor, wurra you make faces at me for? 
It no good purtending dat de string hurt you 
—not a bit, and if you tink dat squinting in 
dat way improbe your beauty, you bery 
much mistaken. De moder dat bore you 
nebber got de prize for lubliness.” 

In this way he went through the lot, ar- 
ranging them in a row with mathematica] 
precision, and as he moved them about they 
yapped and bit at him like curs, Ching-Ching 
viewing their rage unmoved. 

Baked Missa Harry,” he said, yen. fe 
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was done, “what de nex’ ting? Back to thew 
Belvedere?” 4 oe 
-“No, Ching-Ching,” replied Harry, sadly; 

“T am afraid that there is no Belvedere.” 
“Rumchuddybangerslin,” 
Ching, ‘‘’scuse me swaring in de Pekin 
tongue, but don’t tell me dat, Missa Harry,” 
“But I must, Ching:Ching.” said Harry, 
and then he told waa grounds he had for 

his fears. 


Ching-Ching fookas very thoughtful and | 
exceedingly glum, but he recovered in a 


twinkling. 


“Missa Harry,” he said; “de Belvedere all 
You left de wrong stuff on board for 


safe. 
dem to sink her and let de enemy hab her.” 


“But I gave very precise orders, Ching- 


Ching, and they will obey them.”’ 

“Your orders, Missa Harry,” said Ching, 
“am, sometimes disobeyed.” 

Harry laughed, but was not quite reas- 
sured. | | | 

“If she is safe,” he said, “my gratitude 
would be without bounds, but——” 

“Hark back, Missa ae and try to find 
her.” 

“Good advice, Ching-Ching, and I thank 
you. Come along.” | 

“Wurra de good ob me coming?” asked 
Cn.ng-Ching; “I am dismissed.” 

“That’s true,” said Harry, pausing; “but 
I think if I press the matter with Grunt——’ 

“No, Missa Harry,” interposed Ching- 
Ching, with a pride which our hero had not 
noticed in him before. ‘‘No, nebber do dat. 
If he say dat Ching-Ching am to come back, 
den I gladly come, but until he do say dat, 
; SEM 

“Now listen to me, Ching-Ching,” in- 
terrupted Harry in his turn; “suppose that 
Grunt repents and you are away wandering, 
goodness knows where, how are we to let 
you know?” | 

“Dat a puzzle,” said Ching-Ching; “but 
Missa Grunt must be de first to speak now. 
He $0 downright spiteful dat 3 ask him no 
more.’ 

“At all events, come with me a while,” 
said Harry. “If I find my ship you can 
leave, but if she is lost you can go with me. 


I owe you my life, and I shall not forget it.” 
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Vasibcn Ha arry C aplured 


land, as Ira Staines had determined upon a down where you see him—a dead faintness a | 
bold expedient—viz., to return to the old overcame him, and there he lies.” ee 


hiding-place in Jumna Bay. “Shall we call up the crew to bury hime 
“They will never suspect the hunted lion pf “No, Ira, it was his last wish that his — ss : 
returning to his lair,” he said; “but go pok- bones should be left upon the plain.” i 


ing their noses into all sorts of strange “Oh!” exclaimed Ira, scratching his nose — 
holes, and our bold captain may escape.’ If in a meditative manner, “that was his dying “A 
so we shall have a better chance of finding wish, and of course he had better be left 
him.” there.” = 
As the. Belvedere was” Realise along the “I think so, but the crew of the boat may a 
shore the look-out signaled a man ashore, take a last look at him.” . 
and upon a huge rock a lone figure was seen The men were called up, and the previous- 4 
waving its arms frantically. ly mentioned impressive facts were narrated — = 
The men ran to the side, and Ira, fixing to them. The men were much affected, and — 
his glass, looked for an instant, and cried: one of them declared that “Mister Grunt had © 
“Tt’s the captain. Hurrah, my lads, and got his wish at last, and he hoped that he 4 = 

a * dash the consequences. I hope the Spitfire enjoy it.” 
= will hear us. Bring her to and lower a boat. ‘Let us retire,” said Harry, and they all 
| I’ll go myself.” went back to the boat, in the stern of which * 
What a shout was given! It seemed to Harry and Ira took their seats. All the way 2 
make the very wavés dance, and Harry heard back they kept their heads down, and their — 


= it. He saw the boat lowered, and by the whole bodies quivered with emotion. 
time it touched the beach, was on the spot. “T wouldn’t be in Mister Grunt’s shoes for 
Tra! | a mountain of gold,’”’ said one of the men, — 
thc tua peers as the officers went below, “‘no, not for two 


Their hands touched, but no more words mountains.” 
-——swere uttered. Harry knew exactly what he “And why not, you confounded beggar’” — 
aig owed the man facing him; and Ira, with no asked the object alluded to, coming up be- 2 
= thought of that, was overcome with emotion hind with a very angry face. = 
= on beholding his gallant leader, who held ‘‘Well, sir,” said the man, “I has my rea- 
= such a wondrous power over him, once sons, but I’d rather not tell.” 
again. “Out with ’em, Jack,’ Said the others, and — 

“The story I have to tell,” said Harry, the man thus urged, related what he had : 
breaking the silence, “is a strange one, but it seen. =A 
can be told by and by, all excepting one The face of the boatswain lengthened out 
= part. I have met Ching-Ching, ’ alarmingly, and by the erratic way in which © = 
Br | “By the shade of Washington,” said Ira; he chewed his quid, it was evident that he — 

““that’s queer—where is he?” ~ was deeply touched. He said nothing, but ; 

“Dead!” said Harry; “and then he veiled walked to the stern, where he sat down and ~ 
| his face.” blew his nose violently. Mr. William Grunt — 
Bs “Poor fellow,” murmured Ira, with true was not a bad-hearted fellow, and he was — 
| sorrow in his looks. “How was it? Mur- shedding the tears of penitence. : 
dered, I suppose?” ~* ; . = 


“He lies not far from here,” said Harry;, 


Pal! poy a 


“come and see him.” ty 9 

They crossed a pile of rocks, and on the CHAPTER II. ! “T Some 

>, other side, under the shade of a palm, lay | 3 
“y Ching-Ching, calm, and cold, and still. CHING-CHING’S GHOST. 


“A few hours ago,” said Harry, ‘we were + 
discussing his return to the Belvedere, but The next person who received the sad i 
I thought that there was something in his telligence of the decease of Ching-Ching Ww 
-* face of unusual portent, and not an hour Mr. Eddard Cutten. His informant was 
a back he complained of anes ts and sat fetunt, who te) ) far eae the stile he 
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Handsome Harry Captured. 


had already received as ta declare that when coming darkness, fearing what it would 
3 the outcast Chinee was discovered by our bring forth; and Cutten was in a particular | “a$ 
_ hero he was already wasted to skin and bone. degree afraid, as he felt in his heart of hearts, 
ee: “A mere skellington,” he said, impressive- his assertion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ly, ‘ ‘only a shadder of his forming self, as ing, that it was at his solicitation that Bill 
a Shakespeare says. It’s a bad job, Eddard.” Grunt stood as firm, and insisted on the in- 
Eddard looked very grum about the gills, stant dismissal of Ching-Ching. 

__ and answered: “Werry.” So powerful did his conscience urge him 
__ “Now the pint comes,” said Grunt, assum- on this score that within an hour he went 
_ ing an argumentative air, “who’s responsible and confessed to Bill Grunt, and as usual 

- for his defunk?” received pardon from that most amiable of 
3 “Aye, that's it, Bill—who’s the party? It boatswains. Then they talked it over to-. 
__-warn’t me.” gether. 

__ “Now, Eddard,” remonstrated the boat- “I wish he’d stop dead. Starvation is a 
__ swain, “don’t be so mean as to try and shove hard death.” 

_ it all on me. You have, as you said——” “So it is, Eddard, and as sure as we live ‘ 
s “No, I didn’t,” interrupted Eddard, pre- ROH kinds Sante 

pe maturely. “In the sperrit, Bill?” 


_ “Hear what I've got to say,” said Bill; “That's my meaning exactly, Eddard. In 
“and then deny it, if you can.” the sperrit.” 


| pol, aeons Soi or “He was bad enough alive, Bill; now’s 
“YT will, Eddard. Didn’t you say to me, , , ; _ 
‘Now, Bill, that you’ve got the hupper hand nes deat Bete ee 

‘ : “When I come to think of it,” said Bill, 


a. . - * ae 
_ eet have eas BBE OF ee. SDE AR Uee, who had an indistinct idea that Ching-Ching 
+ now, Eddard. } a , 

2 was somewhere about, probably just behind 


oni = — Siok ie rine ee Rpg» him, and that he ought for his own safety to 
& P try a few friendly words as a means of allay- 


e peers my fips, returned Eddard, artfully, ing the shade—“‘when I comes to think of it 
but bear a while and look how them words : ; : 
he warn’t so bad; larkish he was at times, 


] h hs 
Ben; rie a —_ sore ane Site all must go for to admit, but he wan’t noth- 
4 = ing more.” 


“I didn’t mention no name, Bill, I only © ae Tey ee 
_ said him, and I mightn’t have meant Ching- it was ‘is High Sperrite, 2400 Caen ae 


_ Ching.” the same tack. 


2 “You didn’t mean nobody else.”’ “And then he got encouraged by them as 
|  “That’s as far as you know, Bill, but you was above him,” pursued Bill, “and “it was 
 ain’t got the clearest head aboard——” rather hard on him to take all the sufferin’.” 


_ “Nor yet the fuddlest,” returned Bill; “So it was, and here comes Samson, his 

3 peth a meaning look at his friend’s cranium. chum, quite changed.” 
Personalities having thus pleasantly begun, Samson, with a most mournful face, and a 

- they both gradually warmed up, until their piece of black crape round his neck as a 

voices were heard all over the Belvedere, sign of mourning, came along slowly, eyeing 

2 and Harry sent down to know what it was the pair wrathfully. ~° 

Bail about. This cooled them a bit, and burn-, “You can sing a lilly song ob joy now,” 

ing with anger, and quivering with fear, both he said. 

_ returned to their duties. _ “Td be sorry to do it, friend Samson,” re- 

_ The truth was that both, like men of their turned Bill. 

class, were very superstitious, and in their “You am no friend ob mine,” returned 

_hearts both feared that some horrible visita- Samson, scornfully, “when you murder de 

tion would come upon them to avenge the best friend I hab in de world.” 

_ death of the injured Ching-Ching. “Oh, no, Mister Samson,” said Cutten. 

_ This visitation, in their mind’s eye, took “Not that—we pushed the joke too ee ea 

te ‘ » form of a ghost, and each Geeades, the ‘What ieee f’ anes Pamgeia a esos See icity gla Bs 
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oa «Making believe that we wanted hin to 
~ Jeave the ship.” 


“Oh! dat was your lilly joke,” said Sam- 
son, grimly; “den I tink dat you play him a 
lilly too far, and dat you pay berry dear for 
it. If Ching-Ching not haunt you, him not 


de man I take him for.” 


| Samson walked away, and the two friends 

lexchanged glances. Cutten was so affected 
that he performed half a circle on his wooden 
leg and groaned. 

Meanwhile the Belvedere was proceeding 
gayly on its way, and as the shades of even- 
ing were falling, reached the bay. There she 
took up her old hiding-place, as Harry ap- 
proved of Ira’s plan. 

The sea in front was perfectly clear, and 

‘as they had sighted no sail on the way, there 
were good grounds for believing that the 
Spitfire for the present had left the coast. 
As ill luck would have it, Bill Grunt and 
Cutten were in the middle watch, and as the 
darkness deepened so their terror grew. Bill 
Grunt was very far from being timid in 
physical matters, but in anything connected 
with the spiritual he was an arrant coward. 

Rum was no use. He drank a lot, but it 
was like putting water on dry sand; it dis- 
appeared and left no visible effect. Cutten 

drank too, but it gave him no courage, and 
only mdde the movements of his artificial 
limb a little more uncertain than usual. 

To make matters worse, Harry, consider- 
ing that there was little or no danger in the 
bay, gave out that he thought that two 
{men in a watch—one fore and one aft— 

_ would be sufficient. 

One fore and one aft! 

Horrible! Awful arrangement! 

Darkness around them, and the length of 
the ship between the friends. 

“Eddard,” said Bill, as the hour of dusty 
drew nigh, “I dursn’t do it.” 

“Couldn’t we keep together, Bill, and get 
somebody forrard?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Ax the captain.” 

Bill screwed up his courage and asked 
the captain, who wished to know if he was 
growing childish. Bill went back, con- 
founded and despairing. 

“There’s no help tor it, Eddard,” he said; 
“the fates is agin us,” 


at hy 
ater rons 


Handsome Havey Captured, 


The middle watch’s time came, ant 
two wretched murderers of ie, ae 
went on deck. They stood together for a 


“Tf we ce together, ”” whispered Cutan 2 : 
“would the cap’en know?” aa 


“That ain’t duty,” replied Bill sho: pee es 
walked away. 4 

Cutten aed toward his post, and his a 
mind and legs being a little confused, he ran 
against the mainmast, and gave himself a 
villainous black eye; then he fell over a tub, 
and finally prostrated his manly form on_ 4 
the top of a piece of sheet iron, which made q 
a noise like thunder, and terrified Bill Grunt — 
out of his wits. a 

“What on airth are you doing of there, 
Eddard?”’ he cried. 

“T don’t know,” was Eddard’s reply, as 
he rubbed his shins; “things seem to be — 
chucked about as if the—ahem! as if some- 
body as ain’t no right aboard had been here. 
Oh, lor!” a 

“What now, Eddard?” | E 

“T’ve set down on the glue pot which thats 4 
blasted carpenter left about.” 3 

“Eddard,” said Bill, 
swear.” 

“Silence dere!’ cried a voice amidships. 

The familiar tones could not be mistaken. : 
The cold dew of fear broke out upon the 4 
faces of the listeners, and Cutten, with the © 
glue pot clinging to him behind, fell upon © 
the deck and groaned. Bill Grunt shut iss 
eyes and gave himself up for lost. 

It was the voice of Ching-Ching. 


solemnly, 
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CHAPTER IV. jw «oe 


THE AVENGER. 


A low fitful wind swept by, and the cord. 
age of the Belvedere rattled in the pulleys — 5 
as the voice of Ching-Ching died away. — 
Above the stars gleamed faintly in a misty 
sky, below the ocean heaved and fell, slowly — 
striking the rocks with a melancholy swish, — ‘@ 
which sounded in the ears of Bill like the : 
voices of spirits crying “hush!” i 

“I’m a done man,” he gasped; 


\ 

| 

“Edda d, | 

where are you?” 7 
| 


Be ee ae 


Oe hone rae CMe Be 


_ “Here!” replied Eddard. carry. Sometimes I come wif one, e arm, 
Be “Silence dere.” said the voice again; “how sometimes wif two arms or p’raps a leg, and 
4 2 dare you speak in de presence ob de man dat sometimes wif my body, but wedder I able | 
_ you murder wif starvation? Oh, you bery to bring my arms, legs, and body or not, 
_ bad men.” please to ‘member dis, dat I surely come.” 
Then up from the hatchway forward a This awful intimation of future horrors 
head appeared—a ghastly, luminous head, brought forth another groan from Bill, but 
. ‘J  _with curious flickering blue flames about it. Eddard uttered no sound. The violent 
The eyes of both the wretched spectators treatment he had received, the burden of the 
were fixed upon the spectre. It was the gluepot, and the solemn promise of the 
ae _ head of Ching-Ching. ghost, had proved too much for him, and he 


or 


Twice it turned slowly round, as if to show had fainted. 
nen that there was no deception either back “Dere am one more ting dat I wish to 
__ or front, and then it rose higher. say,” continued the ghost, “and it am to 


A full-sized ghost would have been bad dis defect—dat I may come sometimes wif 
-~ enough, but this ghastly head was truly ap- nothing but my bones, anoder time I come — 
talline It rose about five feet from the all flesh and bery limp. And now I go, re- 
deck, and then advanced toward Cutten, peating de words ob de immoral Shake- 
who, gluepot and all, stood petrified. speare whose farder lib for two years next 
20 here I am,” said the ghost, cheerfully door to my moder’s aunt, and in consel- 
—“come to see dem dat murder me, but I quence he am in a way related to me, so I 
a only bring my head to-night acause I was gib you him bery words, which Sammy, if 
__ $0 starved to death dat I not hab de strengf he am not dead wif grief for me, know to be 
to bring my body.” de trufe. Adoo, adoo, de crow am on de 
“Marcy!” gasped Bill. point of crowing, and de glow-worm just 
“Marcy, did you wade returned the ghost, about to sit on him tail to put out de light, | 
turning upon him; “wurra was de marcy so adoo, adoo—please to ’member de grotto. 
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_ dat you gib me eis alive?” » —I mean to ’member me.” 
_ “I’m afeard it warn’t much,” groaned the The solemnity of this address, whick such 
_ penitent Bill. - a genius alone could have produced, defies 
“Come dis way,” said the illuminated head description, and the effect upon the wretched 
of the defunct one. boatswain was all that could be desired. The 
“Marcy!” again cried Bill. . ghost appeared to be perfectly satisfied, for 
“Come dis way,” said the ghost, “or I it backed steadily to the hatchway, where - 
_ come and fetch you.” the head slowly slid down a few feet, and 


iE This threat, appalling in every way, had then suddenly disappeared with a very mate- 
- its effect, and with weak and tremulous rial sound, as if it had fallen headlong down. 
Pisces Bill came over, with his eyes fixed Certain words, too, which sounded like 
| Bison the strange visitant, which led him to “dat just like you, Sammy, upsetting de 
7 5 repeat Cutten’s recent performance of blun- whole ob de rangement,” floated up, but 
: dering over everything in his way, finishing Bill heard them not, so lost was he in the 
1 off with the petrified Eddard, whom he horror created by this midnight visitation. 
qe _ knocked into the scuppers. Doomed to be haunted! 
| “Now stand still,” said the ghost. Terrific thought. 
. A sort of gurgling sound came up from Those who have lived in houses haunted 
the hatchway. Bill thought it was the whis- by complete ghosts, have suffered much, but 
:  pered voices of some spirits attendant upon all that they endured was as nothing to that 
i I) Chine ching, but a cooler head might have which threatened the boatswain and _ his 
_ likened it to suppressed laughter. friend. 
Se “Dere am a few words which I hab to say, Here was a ghost indeed! a piecemeal 
E and: dey am dis,” pursued the spectre—“dat ghost which threatened to come in all sorts 
_ I mean to come ebery night to see you, and of mutilated forms, sometimes with a head 
- bring as much ob me as I hab strengf to and arms, and senate o:! with a Bade or 
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~ perhaps—and Bill quivered as this ecughk 
came upon him—the body might come with- 


out a head. Bill’s heart beat furiously; he 
wanted to rtin about and cry out, and he was 
just on the point of doing it when Harry ap- 
peared on deck, carrying a Jantern in his 
hand. 

“Where are you, Grunt?” he asked. 

“Here, sir!” answered Bill in a most sepul- 
chral tone. 

’ “Where is Cutten?” 

“Here, too, sir, in the scuppers, with 
something a hanging on to him, in a sort of 
kind o’ way, behind.” 

“This is not the way to keep watch,” 
Harry, sternly; 


said 
“have you been drinking 


together?” holding up the light; “your face 


is flushed, and you look confused.” 

“Tt ain’t the drink, sir,” urged Bill Grunt— 
*St’s the ghost.” 

“The ghost,” said Harry incredulously; 
“what ghost do you mean?” 

“The ghost of Ching-Ching, sir!’ 

“The ghost of a fiddlestick,’ said Ira 
Staines, appearing on the scene; ‘“‘ah, Grunt, 
my friend, I am afraid you have been dream- 
ing, and Cutten is dreaming still.” 

Cutten at that moment groaned, and 
opened his eyes a little. 

“Ts it you, Bill?” he asked. 

“The cap'en's here,” replied Bill evasively, 

“git up.’ 

“Yes,” said Harry, “T think you had both 
better get up, and go below.” 

“Don’t say that you don’t believe me, sir,” 
pleaded Bill. 

“I do not believe that you have seen a 
ghost,” returned Harry. | 

“Eddard and me are ready to take an af- 
fable davit on it.” 

“That, of course, would be conclusive 
proof,” said Ira. 


“Well, ghost or no ghost,” said Harry, “I 


‘must insist upon you keeping to your posts 


until your watch is over.” 

The two victims of spectral illusion were 
aghast, but they knew the man they were 
dealing with, and bowed their heads to their 
fate. Harry and Ira returned below, leaving 
them once more in darkness. 

All this time Cutten had not parted with 
his gluepot, which hung tenaciously to his 


rear—indeed, he was unconscious of it until 


he discovered its metallic nature, and-after 


ae eae 
he was “eft alone again, and then the dis ee 
covery burst upon him with alarming — ; 
denness. fi 
At first he thought that it was some ex- 
crescence, which the magic power of the — 
ghost had put upon him, but on grasping it _ 
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a severe struggle released himself from the 
burden. Then he resumed his post with hiss = 
eyes shut. 


os 


The spectre was no more visible that night, 
but the two murderers, as we feel bound for 
the present to call them, were not allowed 
to rest. Visitations quite equal to anything in - 
the way of modern spiritualism came upon _ 
them; invisible hands pinched, beat and — 
slapped them, invisible feet kicked them, — 
and strange voices shrieked in their very 
ears. 


In vainin their mad agony did they en- 
deavor to return the kicks and blows; they 
only beat the empty air, or knocked their — 
knuckles and shins against the various arti- 
cles scattered about the deck, which had no — 
possible share in afflicting them, and when 
they failed in their efforts howling laughter 
mocked them, dying away among the rocks 
and over the sea. 


At length this dreadful watch came to an — 
end, and when the release came they hur- 
ried below, and shut themselves up in Bill 
Grunt’s cabin. | a 

“Wait a minute, Eddard, while I get a 
light,” said Bill. 7 

He struck a match—and poof—a gust of a 
wind blew it out. | 

“Eddard,” he ‘said seriously, “don’t do 
that sort of thing.” ee 

“T’ll swear I warn’t near it,” groaned Ed-_ 
dard, from the far end of the cabin, “but I 
saw a face near you.” 

“It must have been your fancy,” said Bill, 
as he tremblingly struck another light. 

Poof! it was out in an instant. 2 

With a despairing groan wrung from his 8 
very soul, the boatswain sat down upon the _ 
floor of his cabin. = 

“Let ’em do what they like with me,” he _ 
said. “I don’t care.” a 

In response a hand struck him on the 
cheek, and almost at the same instant Cutters 
uttered a fearful how. 
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“Go it.” said Bill, in defiance. 
and have done with us.’ 

= ” “Ha, ha! golly!” shrieked a voice very 
3 much like Ching-Ching’s. 

- *Don’t be hard on us, Mister,” grcaned 
Bill. “T know I showed a deal o’ wenom, 
- but I was drove to it—Cutten——” 
3 “It warn’t me,” ' persisted Attien. 
_ murder!” . 

_A violent hand was laid upon his wooden 
A. and down he came with a crash, then 
~ something glided across the cabin, the door 

seemed to lightly open and shut, and all was 
eel. 

- Yet both were too terrified to move, and 
fully a quarter of an hour had elapsed when 
- Bill Grunt essayed to get another light. This 
time he was successful, and having ignited 
his swinging lamp he took a look around 
> the cabin. 

_ There were the usual fittings in it, and 
E Cutten quietly curled up in the corner, but 
B ccthing more. 
=~. kddard,”’ 
awful night.” 

“Bill,” was Eddard’s reply, “it have; if we 
- get another I shall be a dead man.” 
x “All this comes o’ not burying poor 

‘ _ Ching-Ching. er 
2 _“He was a good-arted fellow, and I’m 
sorry he’s gone,” added that arch hypocrite, 
: old Cutten. Zs ‘wish as how we could have 
= him here again.” 

S _. This was intended as an effort to lay the 
ore but it had scarcely the desired effect, 
-as the door to the cabin was thrown open, 

and in the darkness of the passage beyond 
& they beheld the illuminated head of’ Ching- 
_ Ching. 

3 This was the last straw and the camel’s 

- back was broken. Both, overcome by mental 
terror, fell upon their faces insensible and 
_ the ghosts vanished. 


“Kill us, 


“Oh, 


he said, “this have been a 


mt 


CHAPTER v. | ~/ “ 
A WISH GRATIFIED. 
Daylight brought but little consolation to 


the boatswain and his friend. It was true 
pthiat Be were a little more plucky, but the 
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bare thought that the night with its attend- 
ant horrors must come round again made 
them sad and wretched, and when they came 
on deck about noon, a striking change in 
both was painfully apparent. 

They told their story, but eee be- 
lieved them. Not another creature on board 
appeared to have seen anything or to have 
heard a sound. Even the men, ever ready 
to accept such stories, looked dubious, and 
although they did not openly contradict 
Bill Grunt, yet they plainly intimated by 
looks that they had little faith in his story. 

“Tf you could ketch hold of the ghost, 
sir,” said one, innocently, “and hold him 
until some of us could come up.” 

“Did you every try to ketch hold of a- 
ghost?” asked Bill. ; 

“No, I didn’t, sir.” | 
“Then don’t talk such nonsense as axing 
me to do it.” 
“Werry good sir,” said the man, “but I 

thought it might be done.” : 

The skepticism revealed one overpower- 
ing truth to Bill Grunt and Cutten—viz., that 
while others were to live in peace, unvisited 
by supernatural sights and sounds, they were 
doomed to be haunted. It was a dreadful 
thought, but it speedily assumed the form of 
a conviction, and redoubled their misery. 

“You don’t look well, Grunt,” said Ira 
Staines; “that foolish fancy you had last 
night seems to stick to you still.” 

“Tt warn’t a fancy, sir,” replied Bill, wiping 
his face with a red cotton pocket handker- 
chief which in a case of urgent need might 
have been used as a counterpane; “I saw it, 
sir, and so did Eddard. One might be mis- 
taken, but I-think that two ought to be be- 
lieved.”’ 

“So they ought.” 

“It all comes of his not being buried, sir, 
and if the cap’en was going to. stay here for 
a day or two we intended to be so bold as 
to ax leave to bury him.” 

“To bury Ching-Ching?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T will put it to the captain,” said Ira, “and 
if he thinks it willkdo any good I.dare say he 
will give you leave.” 

“Thankee, sir. I think my mind would be 
easier.’ ae 
Shortly after dinner Hate sent ee the Ree 


Tame Z ysomie 9 a 
‘tas fhodiswatt oe his pee and bidding gt 
sit down with their backs to the porthole 
which looked upon the shore, cross-exam- 
- ined them at some length as to what they 
had heard and seen on the previous night. 
He made no comment upon the story, but 
caid that perhaps it would be better if Ching- 
Ching was buried, and gave them elaborate 
,directions as to where the body lay. 

“You cannot miss,” he said, “as there are 
two cone-shaped rocks close by, and the 
body is under a lone palm tree. You may 
go now if you like, and if you are sharp you 

| can be back before sunset.” 

Z “Thanks, sir,” said Bill, “we will go. It’s 

| a sorrowful job, and right glad would both 
of us be to go and meet him alive and well.” 

“In that case—not that it is at all probable; 
oh, dear no—you would be glad to bring 
him back with you,” said Harry, carelessly. 

“We should, indeed, sir,” said Grunt and 
Cutten together. 

They left the cabin and went ashore in the 
cutter, the crew of which were to await their 
return. The place where Ching-Ching lay 
was about six miles distant, and they con- 
cluded that they could go there, perform 
the last sad rites, and return in four hours. 
They had plenty of time, as it was barely one 
o’clock and the sun did not set until past 
Six. 

Grunt carried a pick, and Cutten a shovel, 
and away they trudged, leaving the grinning 
and unbelieving crew behind them. The 
road was stony and trying, but they made no 

‘complaint. The sun was hot, but they wiped 
the streaming perspiration frgm their brows 
without a word. . 

On, on, over rough rocks and along 
treacherous shingle; now making a circuit 
to avoid a quicksand; now climbing a cliff 
and resting a while to get their breath; then 
on, on again, along the wearisome road. 

“It’s almost wuss than the ghost,” said 
Eddard, as he fixed his wooden leg hard and 
fast in a crevice of a rock; “give us a hand, 
Bill.” 

“All right, Eddard,” said Bill, as by a 
great effort he extracted him, like a tooth; 
“but’—this in a whisper—‘don’t make no 
complaint with the ghost, as he may think it 
personal—anyways he mayn’t like it.” 

Cfitten trudged on, convinced that the ad- 


arry 


the tree,” 
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vicé ‘ol his friend was good, and in dee ti me 


the two cone-shaped rocks rose in view. Be 

“They they are,” said Bill, pausing, “and = 
the cap’en told us that as soon as we passed 
them we must see him.” a 

“Ves,” said Cutten, with a sickly smile; a 4 
wonder how he'll look.” : E 

“If we pauses now we are done,” said 
Bill; “forrard, Eddard, and get over the job, 
with all respect to the—the—dear defunck.” 4 4 

It was at once pitiable and comical to see 
how they were compelled by their fears to_ : 
pay respect to the departed Ching-Ching. — 
He was even more potent in death than in 
life. a 
They reached the spot where the palm tree 2 
could be seen, and after one moment’s hesi- 
tation both looked in that direction. Yes; 
there was a form lying beneath it. 

And it was, without doubt, the form of — 
Ching-Ching. 

Walking on tip-toe, they advanced to with: + 
in a few feet of him and took a look at his 
face. It was pallid and motionless. 

“Ah! there he is,” said Bill. “Not so bad 
looking arter all.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Eddard; “I never 
thought that he was ugly.” : 

“He’s gota powety look on him now,” con- 
tinued Grunt, “and it seems a pity to bi 
him, but it must be done.” 

“Yes, Bill, it must be done.” 

“And we'll begin at once on t’other side of 
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The grave was marked out, and the eartie 
being soft yielded readily to their tools. Both | 
were muscular, and a hole of sufficient depth 
was rapidly dug. 

“Now, Eddard,” said Bill, “we'll carry 
him to his last resting house—bless him.” 

“All right, Bill—I’m ready.” 

“Then lay hold of his head.” 

“No, Bill,” said Eddard, shuddering, ‘ ‘you 
take his head.” 

The memory of the previous night held | 
both back. Neither cared to touch the crasz 
nium of Ching-Ching. 

This was an enormous difficulty, and — 
threatened to stop the funeral. Bill was on 3 
the point of suggesting that they should toss 4 
or draw a species of lot for it, when Cutten 
came forward with a suggestion ne worthy 
of his master mind. 
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= HL et us eis him by the ’eels,” he said. 
Fe a “Dat a good idea ob yourn,”’ said the de- 
4 ~ funct Ching-Ching, sitting up suddenly; “do 
~ you want to rub all de polish off my pigtail?” 
3 Now, if instead of the foregoing, Ching- 
_ Ching had gone off like a cannon, the effect 
could not have been more startling. Aghast 
- they stood, unable to fly, while our wondrous 
= friend got upon his feet, and with his hand 
brushed the dirt from his clothes. 
--—-—sC“It. bery kind ob you,” he said, “to come 
and wake me up. I must hab had a bery 
long sleep;” then catching sight of the 
grave, he asked: “Wurra dat hole for?” 
-_—--—C Bill looked at Eddard, and Eddard looked 
* at Bill. Neither seemed to like to answer, 
= a and Ching-Ching put the question again. 
. “Wurra dat hole for?” he said. 
i “Why, the fact is,” replied Bill, a little 
- E: abashed, ‘“‘we got it up for you.” 
- ~—s “Got *it up for me?” exclaimed Ching- 
\ Ching; “splain your meaning, my man.” 
+ | __* The indignant way in which he put this 
- question further abashed the boatswain, and 
‘his answer came forth broken and with hes- 
itation. 
Ee “You see, Mister Ching-Ching, we--that 
_ is I and Eddard—heerd in a kind o' way 
 that—that you was a—a—a—defuncter.” 
“Werra dat?” asked Ching-Ching. 
“A party as ain’t no longer alive,” replied 
Bill, who was half inclined to think that this 
was some new movement of Ching-Ching’s 
ghost, “and—and so—we came out in a 
friendly way to—to put you where most 0’ 
them as is defunct generally go.” 
“IT tank you bery much,” said Ching- 
- Ching, sarcastically, “but as I am not de- 


yourselves.” 
4 “But ain’t you dead?” asked Bill. 

“Neber more in de land ob de living,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching. 
~_--—sC “You are quite sure?” asked Cutten, rather 
anxiously. 


ing an arm of each, he said: “Now we all 

go back to the Belvedere.” 

__- Confused and fuddled by recent events, 

| they made no resistance, and the trio turned 

___ toward the boat. Not one word on the way 
was uttered either by Eddard or Bill until 

they came in sight of the Belvedere, and 
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“Quite,” replied Ching-Ching. Then, tak-. 
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then, perceiving it to be decom vith f 
the light of the whole truth shone out bold 
and clear. = 

“Eddard,” said Bill, “we've = done by. : 
him arter all.” 

“So we have,” replied Eddard. 

“Never mind,” said Bill, “get into the 
boat. It’s better anyhow than being scar- 
ified and doubled up by a real ghost. You 
are a little too much for us, Mister Ching- 
Ching, and I give you in best.” 


/ 
CHAPTER VI. Ny 
CHING-CHINGS WELCOME. 


Conscious of having been considerably 
fooled, the two friends took a seat in the 
boat and allowed themselves to be pulled to 
the ship without uttering a word. The coun- 
tenances of the men who were rowing 
showed that they had known a little of the 
truth all along, and some of them seemed to 
be swelling almost to Bursting: 

“Never mind, my lads,” thought Bill 
Grunt, “I'll take it out of you, if it’s only by 
diluting your grog.” 

The reception accorded Ching-Ching 
when the boat reached the Belvedere was 
overwhelming. Samson folded him in his 
arms, and while he was held thus in close 
embrace the men slapped him until he was” 
fain to struggle and ask for quarter. 

Then Harry and Ira shook hands with 
him, and the“latter, turning to Bill Grunt, 
remarked: 

pie you thought better of it, and didn’t 
bury him.” 

“Mister Staines,” Sobarned Bill, rather 
huffed, “there weren’t no besryie possible, 
seein’ as he warn’t a corpse.” 

“But he must have been dead,” urged Ira; 
“his ghost has been here.” | 

Bill Grunt muttered something about 
“shiver his ghost, and darn his impudence;” 
but Cutten, who was curious, asked how the 
ghost business was done. 

“Wurra ghost business?” asked Chitte- 
Ching, innocently. 

“Why the spectacle of yourself as was 
aboard last Se z 
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ran explanation. 
“Oh, come,”’ said the boatswain, ‘don’t you 
ne to tell us that you don’t know that you 
as here.” - 

“Me here!” repeated the wondering 
Ching-Ching, “how can me be here, and out 
under the palm tree dead, too.” 
 Bill’s eyes glared, and Cutten gave the 
deck a vicious dig with his wooden leg. 
They had had enough of humbug, and were 
not going to stand any more. 
“Tf so be as you says you warn’t here,” 
said Bill, sternly, “and if so be as you is 
come back to brazen it out, I says that you 
isa liar, and Cutten will say the same, too.” 
_ “Dat bery rude,” returned Ching-Ching, 
“but you hab not got de manners ob a genly- 
man; as for ole Cutten, pigs am politeness 
to him, and.donkeys owls ob wisdom in 
comparagon.” 
“Go it,” said Bill, “brazen it out.” 
_“Wurra sort ob ghost was it?’ asked 
Ching-Ching. 

“Your ghost.” 
. “Now, Missa Grunt, make sure.” 
- “T’ll take a double oath on it, and swear 
‘it afore the Queen and all the Royal Family. 
Long may they live and prosper!” 

“Amen!” said old Cutten in a deep whis- 
per; but Bill Grunt, whose temper was get- 
ting ruffled, asked him not to cut in with his 
toyalty. 

“Now de question come,” pursued Ching- 
Ching, “who see dat ghost?” 

“T did,” said Bill. 

“And so did I,” confirmed Cutten. 
“Anybody else?” asked Ching-Ching; 
“Sammy, you see him?” 
_ “Me neber see a ghost in all my life,” re- 
plied Samson. — 

- “Dere am a witness,” said Ching-Ching, 
pointing at his dark friend in triumph, “dat 
am equal to all de courts ob law, de judg- 
ments, and de judges ob de United King- 
dom ob Great Brittle and Irelamb; after dat 
do you swear dat you see him?” 

~ “T does,” replied Bill, and confirmed the 
assertion by dashing his hat violently upon 
the deck; ‘“‘wot’s that dark cuss’s not seeing 
‘it to do with me?” 

| “Eberyting,” replied Ching-Ching, “do 
you tink dat if my ghost come on board dat 


it come to see you and dat. wooden-legged 
ole willain afore it got to Samson. De bery 
idea am preposterous.” 

“T dare say,” said Bill; “but still I swears 
that I seed your ghost—at least the ghost of 
your head.” 

“Den you not see de body?” asked Ching- 
Ching. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Call dat a ghost?” said Ching-Ching con- 
temptuously; “as if my head was such a cul- 
flounded fool as to go knocking bout wifout 
my body. I can’t listen to no more ob such 
nonsense; Sammy, we will rejourn.” 


— 


: / j H a 
CHAPTER Vil.‘ “ ¥ 

| | i 
THE CONCLUSION OF CHING-CHING’S STORY. 


The debate ended, and the precious indi- 
vidual who had denied his own ghost went 
below with Samson to their cabin, where a 
very respectable spread had been prepared, 
consisting of cold beef, pickles, butter, 
bread, and a bottle of wine. 

“Dis just like de first time dat I return 
home,” said Ching-Ching, “all so bery com- 
fortable and cheerful.” 

He stationed himself opposite the beef, 
and cut into it at once, helping Samson lib- 
erally, and then doing the same for himself. 

“Only tink,” he said, “dat a black cloth 
tied round my neck, and my face rub wif de 
stuff off de matches, should hab delooded 
dem two ole willains; but such am life, and 


as de subject rader disagreeable, I turn de 


conversation by remarking once more dat 
dis reminds me ob de first time dat I re- 
turn home, when all was so bery happy and 
joyful.” — 

“I like to hear bout dat,” said Sammy, 
who was an ever ready listener ; “praps you 
tell him after dinner.” 

“T tell him now,” said Ching-Ching, paus- 
ing with a mighty piece of beef on the tip of 
his fork.. For a moment he regarded it af- 
fectionately, then with a jerk he tucked it 


~somewhere into the back of his Haront, Swal- a s 


lowed it, and went on: 
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“You must know, Sammy,” he said, “dat 
if eber dere was a boy dat was a comfort to 
two afflicted parents, dat boy was me.” 

“T quite sure ob dat,’ returned Samson, 
and from the bottom of his heart he believed 
it; “but how was your farder and moder af- 
flicted?” 

‘My farder,” replied Ching-Ching, grave- 
ly, “was all wooden arms, and my moder all 
wooden legs.” 

Samson dropped his knife and fork, and 
gazed upon his friend horror-stricken. Here 
was a class of affliction that had not hitherto 
come under his notice, and he was dum- 
founded. 


“Your farder all wooden arms,” he said, 
“and your moder—but Chingy, how dat?” 

“De affair was a great mystery,” replied 
the veracious Ching-Ching, “but so it was; 
my farder had four wooden arms, and my 
moder four wooden legs, all owing to de 
perwerslety of dere parents, who went to an 
auction of wooden legs and arms when dey 
shouldn’t. De moder in partikler.ought to 
hab stayed away, being what de French call 
ancient; and my farder and moder was born 


9? 


so. 

Having got thus far, Ching-Ching took a 
little more beef, thoughtfully disposed of it, 
drank a little wine, and resumed his story. 

“Up to dis time, Sammy,” he said, “I 
neber reweal to mortal man de secret ob my 
family, which I confess to you dis day, and I 
rely on your word ob honor dat you neber 

1 tell nobody else.” 

Samson gave his word with all necessary 
fervor, although he could not see why the 
secret was so profound. Ching-Ching then 
declared his mind to be at ease, and con- 
tinued: 


“T hab mention de fack to you, Sammy, 
dat I was a joy and a comfort to my af- 
flicted farder and moder, but for me dey 
must hab died at a bery early age, almost 
afore dey could walk.” 

“But Chingy——” interposed Samson. 
Ching-Ching held up his hand for silence, 
and went on. 


“If you break de tread ob my story I lose 
it altogedder. I tell you, Sammy, dat de 
festive board dat you invite me to dis night 
reminds me ob dat deception which my 


bad-tempered cretur, who kick up a row 
about nuffin, and run me half ober de town 


we an ee Ne ae 
» 


farder gabe me when I return nome atl 2 
long absence.”’ m 
“Yes, you tell me dat, Chingy.” Seisat 
“As a child I was all dat could be wished 
for an’ more, but when I got to. be a boy, 
den dey felt what a blessing I was. Stil] 
dere were times when my farder used to 
have a lilly play wif me, and raise great 
bumps bout me wif him wooden arms, which 
walking sticks was nuffin to ’em, Sammy, 
and I used to taliate by getting behind him, 
and butting all de bref out ob him body, and 
my moder used to larf fit to split when she 
see de ole man spread-eagled on de hearf- 
rug, swearing dat he make fiddle strings ob 
me as soon as he get me again. Ah! dem 
was happy days, and I fear dat déy come 
neber no more.” 

Ching-Ching sighed and cut a thick slice 
of bread and butter, out of which he bit a 
half circle, and, with his eye on the attentive 
Samson, returned to his story. 

“One morning my farder get up lilly de 
wrong way, and to pacify him, my moder 
made a large plateful of butter toast, and he 
go out to de pump to hab a wash afore he 
begin. In de meantime I sprang into de 
room promiscous, and seeing de toast tink it 
for me, or praps, Sammy, I not tink at all,’ 
Anyhow I go at him at once, and just as my 
farder come in fresh and shining wif soap 
and cold water, I get well on to de larst hal 
slice. I feel a blow in de back, and I make 
for de door; ‘out ob my house, you ungrate- 
ful son,’ say my farder; ‘if you show so much 
as de tip ob your pigtail in it, I take de life 
out ob you.’ 

“On hearing dis mild threat,” pursued 
Ching-Ching, “I turn my back on my native 
home, and went into de cold hard world 
wifout eben so much as a-hat to keep me 
from catching a lilly cold. De jacket dat I 
wore was full ob holes, and one ob my boots 
belong to an aunt who stay wif us for one 
night, and lose him; de oder boot I found 
hanging ’gainst a shop door wif one like 
him, but de man came out afore I could see 
if bof were likely to fit.” 

“But de man might hab——” began Sam- 
son. i 
“De man,” 


said Ching-Ching, “was a low, 


Flandsome Hlarry Captured. 


vif a bradawt. But to resoom, Sammy. Den 

| was cast on de world, wif no hat and odd 
oots, wif nothing but de toast inside me to 
eep me from starwation. Oh, Sammy, 
what was I to do den?” 

“Try to get a lilly work,” suggested Sam- 

on. 

-Ching-Ching finished his bread and but- 


er before he replied to this, and then he. « 


aid: : 

“Our family hab allus had de greatest 
scorn ob de manural labor. No, Sammy, I 
not den tink ob work, but I make up my 
F ind to go back again at once.” 

~ “How long you been away when you tink 
dat, Chingy?” 


’ “Bout ten minutes, but den came de ques- 
tion: How will my fader receive him long- 
lost chile? Dat de question, Sammy, and 
while I tink him ober de remperor came 


) 


DY. 
. “De—de—who, Chingy?” 
~ “De remperor ob Pekin, and de same ob 
Piina—him dat I spoke of to somebody 
once afore.”’ 
_ “Me member, 
man.” 
_ “Bery great, but humble in him mind, and 
dat morning he was out alone for a walk. 
\h!” signed Ching-Ching, “I tink I see him 
now in all de sweet simple lisity ob de morn- 
ing costume, wif four jackets, two hats, seb- 
eral pairs ob trousers, red and white, wif 
bone buttons, curly top shoes, two swords, a 
umberalla and a fan. He stop afore me and 
say: ‘Hallo, young Chingy;’ I say, ‘How 
are you, ole man?’ and den he shake hands.” 
“He must be bery nice ole man,” said 
‘Samson. 
_ “He had de swetest temper dat eber rested 
in de bosom of a bliped,” replied Ching- 
Ching. 
“A bliped,” 
at? 


Chingy. He bery great 


repeated Samson, “wurra 


“A bliped,” said Ching-Ching, “am a two- 
legged man! but to resoom: ‘What am you 
doing here, Chingy?’ he-say. On de inspi- 
ration ob de moment, I say dat I was look- 
ng for him. ‘Wurra for?’ was him next 
question. ‘My farder want to see you,’ I 
say, ‘go in and see him.’ For you see, Sam- 
rT know ant my farder was up to oe ae 


tricks, and dat he was a waiting behind de 


door for me, and I tink dat if he gib de rem- 
peror one first dat it take a lilly steam out ob 
him, and gib me a berrer chance ob making 
terms ob peace.” 


“But what de remperor say?” asked Sam- 
son. | 
“Dat,” said Ching-Ching with a groan, 
am de unfortunate ting dat I oberlook, and 
de remperor, who was allus on friendly 
terms with us all, open de door wifout 
knocking, and pushing dat door open quick 
nearly squash my farder, who was, as I 
spected, up to him ole games, and waiting 
for me behind it. He was dat squeezed dat 
he was quite blind wif passion, and afore 
de remperor know what he done, my farder, 
tinking dat de remperor was me, knocked 


‘ 


bof him hats off, and sent him staggering - 


into de street, where he sat down in «le gut- 
ter, and ruin de red and* white trousers, 
wid de big bone buttons, foreber. He was 
so staggered dat he not know what had 
happened, but sat dere blinking, until my 
moder, who had de same corronious idea 
as my fader, turn a pail ob water ober him. 
Dis bring him round a bit, and getting on 
him feet he went to look for de police.”’ 

“Where was you all dis time?” asked Sam- 
son. 7 . 

“T was round de corner, watching de prog- 
ress ob de speriment I had tried,” replied 
Ching-Ching, ‘“‘and dere I stop until I see 
de remperor come back wif a policeman, 
and all de idle rascals in de neighborhood. 
I see my farder and moder taken into cus- 
toldy, and den I hear de remperor ax for 
‘dat dirty lilly willain, Ching-Ching;’ so I 
see dat de place was no home for me, and 
ran up de court, and neber went back again.” 

“But your fader and moder, Chingy?” 
said Samson. 

“Dey bof got a munf’s imprisonment. 7 
hear dat read in de papers.” 

“Dat bery awful,’ said Samson. 


“Dey hab a bery easy time ob it,” replied 
Ching-Ching, lightly; “for dey could not put 
dem on de treadmill, or make dem pick oak- 
um. Dey got nuffin to do but to eat, drink 
and sleep—and dat de story, Sammy.” 

“But you say dat it like your coming back 
dis night,” said $ Seem: with a. bechaens: 
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look; “you say dat it remind you ob de hap- 
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py day when you——__, 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, very im- 
pressively, “when I gib you a story, it not 
fair to try to upset de moral ob it wif a lot 
ob questions, which not bear on de main 


facts.” 3 
““T not do dat, Chingy, but when you 


say——”’ 

“Now, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, 
“whateber I may hab said—and in de heat 
ob de moment, words come out ob de mouf 
dat neber got into it—whatever I say I not 
say dat.” | 

“But Chingy, I not tell you yet what you 
say.” 

“Better not do it, Sammy,” said Ching- 
Ching, warningly, “for bery offen de light- 
est word bring about de greatest draster. 
Dere am an ole proverb dat many a new 
word am spoken in jest, and if you bear dat 
in mind, I don’t tink dat you will ax many 
more questions, specially ob de man, who, 
in him early boyhood, had a fader all wood- 
en arms, and a moder all wooden legs. Tink 
ob de weight ob dat, and fill up your glass. 
Having done dat, pass de bottle to me.” 

“But I want to know——” said Samson, 
who was in a persevering mood, but Ching- 
Ching interrupted him again. 

“Sammy,” he said, “where am de man 
libing who could tell you .dat? De wisest 
man in Pekin couldn’t; Sir Walter Spot, de 
English poet, couldn’t; George Four 
couldn’t; nor de great warrior ob de British 
Isle, Dicks Turpin; and if you was to ask de 
police, dey would probly lock you up; and 
dere’s not a maddlestrate sitting on de 
bounce dat would let you off; so change de 
subject, Sammy.” 

It was no use pressing the matter, so Sam- 
son gave in, and other things were talked 


| about; but he seemed to hanker after a solu- 


tion of the problem, and to make more than 
one effort to reconcile Ching-Ching’s first 
assertion with the story that followed it. 
Even after he was in his hammock, Ching- 
Ching heard him softly repeating fragments 
of that most authentic narrative, and mut- 
tering, between, such sentences as, “how 
dat?” “dere de puzzle;” “he not return at 
all!’”’ but he speedily fell asleep, and Ching- 
Ching calmly followed him. 
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“You may come back to Fortalega, sca 


é 


coast is clear.” This was the contents of a. 
note from Don Salvo, brought by a foot: 
messenger—just such another swarthy half 
caste as visited the ship before on a similar 


errand. - : 


“Good,” said Harry, “I will return. Any- 


thing, even mirth and folly, is better than 


Read that, Ira.” 

“A welcome letter,” said the Yankee: 
“but a few days there will be enough. I nid 
restless and shall be until you are settled,” 

“What prospect have I of being settled?” 
asked Harry, bitterly; ‘am I not a marked 
man, with a price set upon my head?” 

“But unjustly,” returned Ira. 


“What of that? Shall I not suffer all the 


same? Is there a land in which I could live 
with a fair prospect of peace?” | 


“No, I suppose not, but there are isl- 


ands.”’ ~ Soe 
“Islands, Ira! What can we do on an isl- 


and with a wife? The days of fig leaves are. 


over, my friend. Women want silks, satins, 
and refined living. An island might do for 


us, but for women—oh, dear, no; it could 


not be thought of!” 


“Right, I suppose, you are,” rejoined Ira, 


“but an island would do for me if—but there, 


she doesn’t care a fig about me.” 

Harry smiled, and taking out a box of 
cigars he lighted one. Then he went on 
deck, and the Belvedere was taken out of her 
hiding place. 

“Massa Harry,” said Samson, who was 
standing on the after-deck, looking at the 
sky, “I tink dere be a storm.” 

“The sky is qttite clear,” returned our 
hero. | 
“No, he look clear,” said Samson, “but he 
just lilly hazy, eh, Chingy, you know dat.” 

Samson grinned, as he turned the tables 


on his friend, and called upon him to bear 


witness. 
tion, and replied, fanning himself elegantly: 

“Whatsoeber de lubly Samson say, dere 
am truf itself.” 


“Them chaps live by soaping each other,” 


grunted Bill Grunt, who was just relieved. 
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Ching-Ching accepted the posi- 


_ “Missa Grunt,” said Ching- Ching, look- 

ing meaningly at his day’s beard upon his 
chin, BS eae be all de berrer for a lilly more 
soap.” 

“You don’t wash too much,” said Bill, 
raising his voice. 

“T wash myself to a hair,” replied Ching- 
Ching. “Sammy know dat I spend all my 
spare moments in scrubbing myself, just like 
my farder’s nevvy.” | 

“Oh, in course, 
sneered Bill. 

“De clenliness ob dat boy was most ob- 
stounding,” said Ching-Ching, finding that 
he had an audience in Harry and Samson; 
“and him moder could nebber hab him away 
‘from de pump. If he warn’t washing hisself 
he was a chucking water ober oder people, 
and aldough some ob dem want it mighty 
strong, dey object in de loudest ob words, 
and trow bricks at him, some ob which went 
through him unfortunate moder’s windows, 
and a9 no end ob damage among de tea 
tings.” 

“T don’t see as he was partickerly clean,” 
said Bill; “he only appears to me to ha’ 
been a wicious young warmint.” ‘. 

“I hope you depent ob dem words some 
day,” said Ching-Ching solemnly, “for whar 
de wice in being clean? De way dat boy 
would wash was enough to lift de hair off 
your head, not only hisself, but de cat and 
de dog, and him youngest broder as could 
jest roll about de yard was allus dripping 
wet and him left eyes bunged up wif yaller 
soap.” 

“The poor kid had a nice life of it,” 
Bill; “that boy was a brute.” 

“Dat boy is no longer alive, ite it cruel 
ob you to libel de dead,” said Ching-Ching; 
“he was out on de—but let me not mantici- 
pate, and return to de story ob him perpet- 
ually washing. His farder was a bery wain 
man, and wore de most lubly shirts, some ob 
dem wif lines and tigers on ’um half de size 

ob life, and dere was one which had a bal- 
loon ober de front and dat he wore on ene 
day.” 

"He was a ass,” 
man.” 
oa “He dead, too, so be easy wif him little 
Be, weaknesses, Missa Geant ”’ returned Ching- 


here comes a yarn,” 


said 


said Bill, “I Bate a wain 


oot 


roo 
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“One day a pediar came to de 
door——” ‘i 

“Pedlars are mighty thieves,” said Bill. “FZ 
bought a watch of one once, a going beau- 
tiful and right to a second, but I hadn’t got | 
well off with it afore it went off with a bang 
and stopped foriver.” a 

“Don’t say dat my uncle’s pedlar sold you 
dat watch,” said Ching-Ching, “for he dead 
too, and not able to defend hisself. To ré-22 
soom, he knew my farder’s nevvy s farder’s 
weakness——” 

“Can’t you take a short cut and call him — 
your uncle?” asked Bill Grunt, who thought 
that he had made a point. ee 

“Can’t you let me get on wifout cutting = 
in wif your iglerant remarks bout what you oe 
know noting?” said Ching-Ching. “I am _ 
speaking ob Pekin, whar uncles am scarce, 
and nevvys like precious stones and jowls. 
To resoom once more, dat pedlar, knowing 
de weakness ob my farder’s nevvy’s farder, 
came up one day just when my farder’s nev- 
vy’s wife farder’s was out——’” 

“Oh!” groaned Bill, “just listen to that.” 

“Tt bery difficult to listen wif you cutting — 
in in dat way,” said Ching-Ching, “Sammy 
know dat. He look a little confused, and — 
all his wool twist de wrong way.” 

Sammy did indeed look a little confused, 
but Bill Grunt was not the cause of it. He 
“could not quite grasp the actual relation- 
ship of the gentleman who was so passion- 
ately fond of startling shirts. Ching-Ching = 
went on— 

“Dis pedlar go up-to him, and say in a 
sort of sculptural whisper——” 

“What's that?” asked Bill. 

“A whisper dat seem to come up from | 
your bery boots,” said Ching-Ching. “He 
say in a sculptural whisper: ‘I got a shirt 
now that stand alone for beauty. Dere am 
only one ob dem made. On de back dere 
am de battle ob Waterloo, wif de portraits 
ob all de genrals round in a ring, and on de © $ 
front dere was de Giddystone lighthouse — 
and de battle ob de Niles.’ My farder’s — 
nevvy’s farder gib a lilly leap ob joy, and = 

ask de price. ‘Eighteen shilling and six- 
pence hapenny,’ said the pediar, ‘and de ink - 
cost more dan de money.’ Truly dere was a _ = 
lot ob ink, for all de eyes ob de genrals 
was bunged up, and de top ob de a 
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_ Ching-Ching’s farder’s nevvy’s farder—— 


stone lighthouse was like a black cannon 
ball; but de pedlar splained dat by saying 
dat de view was taken in de daytime, when 
de light was out, and my farder’s nevvy’s 
farder, carried away by de beauty ob de ting, 
put down de money, and he shirt was his. 
De pedlar put de money in him pocket, 
strap up de back, and just as he turn to go 
away he say: ‘You’ve been a friend to me, 
eb 

“How many more on ’em?” asked Bill. 

“You've been a friend to me, Ching- 
Ching’s farder’s nevvy’s farder,’” repeated 
Ching-Ching, firmly, “ ‘and I just gib you 
one warning bout dat shirt. Wear him as 
long as you like, but don’t wash him.’ Den 
he vanished, and my farder’s nevvy’s farder 
was left alone wif de prize. 

“T not going to tell you how long he wore 
dat shirt,”’ pursued Ching-Ching, “for dere 
am some tings which neber ought to be 
spoken ob out ob de family circle; but de 
pattern was much admired, and people came 
from al! parts ob de country to look at him. 
He couldn’t go out ob de door wifout being 
followed by mobs, but after a while de battle 
ob Waterloo got a lilly dim, and de light- 
house was mixed up wif de sea.” 

“*Farder,’ says my farder’s nevvy, “your 
shirt wants washing.’ 


_ “‘No, it don’t,’ him farder say, ‘it mustn’t 
be touched.’ 


“Dat boy was in a burning, busten fever 
to wash him, and he, knowing noting ob de 
pedlar’s warning, make up him mind to do 
it, and in de night, while his farder was 
asleep, he stole it and went down to the 
pump.” 

“Not afore it wanted it,” put in Bill, in 
parentheses. 

“Dat blessed boy,” continued Ching- 
Ching, “got de tub and a bit ob soap, and 
habing put de shirt in he pump a lot ob 
water and begin to wash. De fus rub wiped 
out half de generals, de second settled de 
battle ob Waterloo, and de third wash away 
de Giddystone lighthouse clean. Den dat 
unhappy boy see what mischief he hab done, 
and in him fright tink ob running away, but 
dere was some ob de genus ob de family 
which am strongly dewolloped in me, in 
him, and he iron dat shirt, fold him, and put 
him in de draw wif de rest ob de table linen, 
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18 | Handsome Harry Captured. 


and den sat down on de stairs to wait de 
course ob ewents.”’ 

“Is there an end to this story?” asked Bill 
Grunt. 

“T make an end to you if you interrupt me 
again,” said Ching-Ching; “Missa Harry, I 
get so confused——” 

“Vou had better be quiet, Grunt,” said 
Harry, and Grunt collapsed. 

“By-am-by,” pursued Ching- Ching, “he 
hear him fader wake up wif a sort ob choke, 
and den he sit up in de bed. ‘Hallo!’ he said, 
‘where am my shirt?’ Him wife, a poor, 
weak creetur, wif a voice like a young 
whistle, tell him dat she hab not seen it. 
Den he jump out ob bed and begin to run: 
bleage bout de room, banging dis and bang - 
ing dat, opening de draws and chucking de 
bery shirt and de rest ob de table linen bout, 
and den he bang his wife, and she squeal, 
but de shirt cannot be found. 

“‘T hab somebody’s life,’ he shrieked, 
and seized the poker; my farder’s nevvy 
knowing dat dere was peril, fled to him fa- 
vorite haunt, de pump, and stood behind it 
while him farder ravaged de home from top 
to bottom. Ob course he not find him, and 
de wild despair ob him eye was tellific. He 
got hold ob de washing fork and tattoo him 
body frightfully. -He broke de window and 
put him head through de frame, so dat de 
jagged pieces cut him head nearly off, and 
den a violent feber git hold ob him, and he 
was put to bed. 

“From dat sad hour,” said Ching-Ching, 
wiping an eye, “he was a changed man. Dey 
nursed him droo de feber, but although him 
body got right; him mind was affected and 
he believed he was de Duke ob Wellington, 
sentenced to transpystation for fffe in de 
Giddystone lighthouse, and de way he use 
to ask to be let out was enuf to break de 
heart ob my farder’s nevvy’s farder’s wife.” 

“What became ob de lilly washing chap’ 
asked Samson. 

“His fate was more serus,” replied Ching- 
Ching; “de works ob de pump went wrong, 
and he got inside to put dem right. My 
fadder’s nevvy’s moder came out for a pail 
ob water, and not knowing dat her ofspling 
was inside, up wif de handle and jam de 
head ob dat boy under de sucker. He died 
wifout a groan,” 
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“Dat bad,” said Samson; “but de farder?” 

“Ah!” said Ching Ching, ‘‘dat was sor- 
—rowful, too. He still tink himself de great m 
Duke ob Wellington, and he went at night 
to de walls ob Pekin, just to see dat de sen- 
try wasy't asleep. De man ask him de pass- 
word; of course he not hab it, and de man, 
according to the order ob de day, stick him 
wif de bayonet. He murmured de words, 
which hab become hysterical, ‘Pekin ’spects 
ebery man to stick him ane: and passed 
away like a lamb.” 

“Well, I’m blessed,” was all Bill Grunt 
could say, as Harry walked away with his 
hand before his face; “whatever the cap’en 
can see in him or his yarn, I don’t know.” 


CHAPTER IX. ( WAG 
THE STORM. 


The mist which Samson had spoken of 
now became apparent to all, and little specks 
of cloud, dark and angry-looking, arose in 
the horizon. Harry had the storm-sails, and 
all else made taut. 

Rapidly the storm came upon them, a reg- 
ular squall, that lashed the sea into fury 
in a minute and sent vast sheets of spray into 
the air, to fall in mimic rain. 

The first rush was so strong that, when 
the wind struck her, the Belvedere quivered 
from stem to stern. Then she leaped for- 
ward and flew before the blast. Ching-Ching 
and Samson prudently beat a retreat below, 
where they entered upon a game of domi- 
noes. de 

“Heavy wind, Sammy,” 
Ching; “my double six.” 

“T tought dat I hab him just dis minute,” 
said Samson; “but I spose I’m wrong. It 
blow harder yet, Ching-Ching.” 

“Now if I only hab dat five and four I 
make my game,” said Ching-Ching; ‘“‘and 
here it am.” 

“Chingy,” said Samson, with a touch of 
reproach in his voice, “I swar dat I hab dat 
five and four.”’ 

“How dat?’ asked Ching-Ching; “am 
dere two fives and fours?” 

“No,” said Samson, “but——” 


said Ching- 
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Ching-Ching rose Sith an air a diet ity, , 
but a sudden lurch of the vessel somewue 
marred the effect, and made him stagger like 
a drunken man. 
“Sammy,” he said, 
*spect me?” a 
“Ob what?” asked Samson, cade ey ae. 
point blank reply. a 
“Cheating,” returned Ching-Ching; “ Mee ¥ 
Sammy, dis blow am too much. You, de 
friend dat I allus trusted and looked up to as _ 
de great witness to de trufe.” | 
“Oh! Chingy, I so sorry.” a 
“Take dis knife,” said Ching-Ching, feel- Bs 
ing down his leg, and after much research = “ : 
producing the sort of weapon which, by — 
general acknowledgment, would not cut — 
butter; “take dis knife, Sammy. I gave four- fe 
pence for him to a man wif a glass eye, who | 
got drunk wif de money and lost it, so had — 4 
to go home blind; take dis knife, Sammy, a 
and s’lect de mose wital part for a stab.” - 
“Chingy,” said Sammy, in an agony, “I B 
make all big mistake.” me 
“Sammy,” returned Ching-Ching, with > & 
a gentle patter that would have melted the 4 
heart of a bill-discounter, “when I play dat — 
five and four I little tink,'in de joy ob de mo- 4 
ment ob making de game, dat I be ‘spected, 7 3 % 
“But I not ’spect you, now, Chingy.” ; : 
“You cannot heal de wound in a moment, A 
Sammy. Tink a moment, had you dat five 
and four?” 
“T tink you hab him, Chingy.” 3 
“But can you not swar dat I hab him, — 
Sammy?” 2 
~ “Yes, Chingy, I’m quite sure dat you hab = 
him.” | fs 
“Den,” said Ching-Ching, who became _ ie 
wonderfully cheerful all in a moment, we 
will consume de game and play for ice 
pence.” = 
Samson, glad to be right with his friend’ 
assented, and the game was resumed— i 
Ching-Ching won in a canter, and apie: 
owed him sixpence. Ss 
“Now to wary de excitement,” said Chingaas 
Ching, let us hab a game at draughts—war 
dat tunder, Sammy?” 
“Ves, and lightning; me see him rou 
de portholes.”* = 
“A bery bad storm. Where am dat | 
draughtboard? Oh! here him is. ae 


“surely you done = 
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“my, I take de bits ob pipe, and you de flag- 
~ ments ob coal.” 


These were what they usually played 
with, for draughtmen they had none, and 
having arranged them the game began. 

“Your first move, Sammy.” 

Sammy made one, and Ching-Ching made 
another. So on for two or three moves, at 
the end of which Ching-Ching took two 
pieces of the pipe in the most unexpected 


manner. 

“How dat, Chingy?” asked Samson. 

“Why, Sammy, me here and you dere, so 
I take you?” 

“T tought dat you was here.” 

“Now, Sammy, if I was here, how could 
I take you up?” 

“Dat true,” replied Sammy, scratching his 
head, “but still I tink——” 

“Now, Sammy, don’t ’spect an old friend 
again; just listen to de tunder.” 

“Dis like de night I once member when 
Black Jenny ran away from de plantation,’ 
said Samson. “Ah! poor Jenny!” 

“Who was she?” asked Ching-Ching. 

“She was a slave,” said Sammy, gravely, 
“but she had de fellins ob a woman, and she 
was gaged to be married to Conkey Tom, so 
call cos him nose was de lubliest in de whole 
plantation—it just five inches cross him.” 

“Dat a move, Sammy, now I make de 
king.” 

“How?” asked Sammy, with a bewildered 
look. “I neber mobe one ob my _ back 


men——”’ 
“Tt all right, Sammy; now for de story ob 


~ Black Jenny.” 


“She was gaged to be married,” said Sam- 
son, “and Tom had got him wedding suit— 
a bright yaller, turn up with red, and Jenny 
had bought a print wif de largest pink spots 
dat could be had, which she was makin’ to 
fit her lubly figure, when massa changed him 
oberseer, and de new man cast a squint on 
Jenny.” 

“T see,” said Ching-Ching, coolly crown- 
ing two more of his men who a few Sec- 
onds before had been in immovable posi- 
tions. “Ah! I know dat style ob buck.” — 

“Jenny say dat she see him furder first,” 
continued Sammy rather vaguely, “and 
Tom go so frantic dat he bang his head agin 


s 


de wall, and go spi 
Dat was a stiff roll ob tt 

“And how de sea bang a. 
—go on, Sammy.” z . | Soe ners ay 
“De new oberseer larfed,” continued Sam- 
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son, “and say dat on de wedding ay he: 


jump ober de broom wif Jenny hisself. Tom 
and Jenny say dat dey go to de master, and 
when dey went he only larfed, and said dat 
he could not interfere, so de day ob de wed- 
ding come—anoder king, Chingy?” 


“Yes, old boy,” replied Ching-Ching; “I 


getting bery strong.” mate : 

“Dey seem to be all kings,” said the won- 
dering Sammy. TaD ee eR 

“Go on about Jenny,” said Ching-Ching. 

“De day ob de wedding come, and de 
oberseer to make de greater fun giba day’s 
holiday to de boys and girls and inwite dem 
to de celemony ob jumping ober de broom. 
Dey come with sore hearts, and dere was 


whispers dat Tom was ready to do suffin. — 


Hold de table, Chingy.” 

A lurch of the vessel nearly upset every- 
thing, but Ching-Ching righted the table and 
board in a moment. Samson then saw to 
his astonishment that he had but three men 
left, while Ching-Ching had eight kings and 
two men. mee 

“Dis am de strangest game——” he said. 

“Go on about Jenny,” said Ching-Ching, 
and the all-confiding Samson resumed his 
story. ) : 

“De wedding wif de oberseer was to be dat 
afternoon, and as it was late in de year de 
sun went down early. So we all come to- 
gedder; all but Tom, and de oberseer bring 
de broom and lead Jenny into de ring.’ 
‘Now,’ he say, throwing it, ‘once, now jump 
ober dat.’ ‘Genlyman fust,’ say Jenny. ‘All 
right,’ he say, ‘dat do for me,’ and he 
jumped.” ‘ at 

“Anoder king,” said Ching-Ching; “go 
on, Sammy.” | 

“Afore he could come down,” continued 
Samson, “a man leap out ob de crowd. I 
see de glitter ob a knife—I hear a cry, and 
de oberseer lay on him face, stone dead.” 

Ching-Ching stopped in the act of crown- 
ing his tenth king, interested by this unex- 
pected point in the story. 

“Go on, Sammy,” he said, and pushed the 


draughtboard away. 
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A $s soon as oe ‘was Pace said Sammy, 
: men n began to tremble, and de women to 
for dey knew dat awful tings must fol- 
Sit crime. ‘Run, Tom,’ eberybody said, 
t he stood still wif him arms folded, and 
, ‘No, I hab done my worse, let dem do 
eis. Den came de voice ob Jenny. ‘Go, 
pom, ’ she said, ‘and I will foller you.’ He 
boked up, and held out his hands. ‘Dyed 
owit blood, Jenny,’ he says. ‘Go,’ she say, 
: ‘and I will foller you.’ So he ran and she 
follered, and the sky grew dark within an 
hour, and de tunder rolled and de lightning 
| ame pash, pash, upon de ground, setting 
: re to de corn ricks, and cotton bales, and 
ne aking us all feel dat Tom was wrong to 
ake de ting into his own hands, and den we 
a iow dat howeber great de wrong am, mur- 
jer not put him right. It was a bad night, 
‘ *hingy, and we sat, crouchin’ in de huts, 
inking ob de man and woman flying trugh 
de big forest, dat forest which dey neber 
crossed, for when de pursuit was taken up, 
as it was de nex morning, de hounds came 
across dem lying-in each oder’s arms under 
a big tree, cold and dead.” 
“Struck by de lightning, Sammy.” 
_ “No, Chingy, I—help! what all dis?” 
_ The Belvedere pulled up suddenly in her 
career with a mighty crash, and heeled over, 
while the big waves beat her side like de- 
nons clamoring without, thirsting to come 
n and rend her to pieces. 
"The gallant ship had eek upon’a ee 


had 
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CHAPTER X. 
ADIEU, MY GALLANT VESSEL. 


- Yes, the Belvedere had struck, and her 
f2 ite was sealed. Never more would she 
-oam the sea to excite the admiration of her 
friends, and to strike terror into the hearts 
of evil-doers. 


When Ching-Ching and Samson rushed 
pon the deck they found the men gathered 
bout their leader, waiting for orders—every 
3 an calm and patient. Some were burning 
ue lights, and by the flare the two friends 
ould see Harry and Ira in deep conversa- 


tion. So ee tree: near in case ‘they should: 
be wanted. 


The sea was roaring and leaping like a 
mad thing, and although the thunder had 
ceased, the lightning flickered and flashed 
on every side. By its light they could see 
that the main coast, rough and rugged, was 
a good mile away. 


“How long will she stand this?” asked | 


Harry, as a big hungry wave leaped over the 
side and swept the deck. 
“Half an hour at the most,” replied Ira. 
“Ask the men who can swim and who can- 
not.” 


Alas for our training; not more than ten 
of the two hundred could help to fight their 
way through that angry ge to the rocky 
shore. 


“Get out the life-belts and all ae that can 
support you in the water,” cried Harry. 
“Tt would be useless to lower the boats; they 
would be swamped in this sea.” 

A general scramble ensued, some securing 
a life-belt, others a plank, and others the 
water-casks—a foolish idea, as they clung to 
them afterward in the sea, and held on to 
them until they were drowned. 

Two men came very badly off—Bill Grunt 
and old Cutten—the former could only se- 
“cure a mop, and the latter had a corkscrew, 
but what he was to do with that is more than 
we can tell. 


Despair was in their eyes, but Bill Grunt 
was very quiet. Eddard moaned, and looked 
to and fro most piteously. 


The noble Belvedere held well against 
such a sea when her position is considered. 
She had been thrown amidships across a 
rock with a sharp,. narrow back shelving 
steeply down to forty fathoms of sea. 


Handsome Harry was gloomy, for he’ 


loved the Belvedere as he loved his life, and 
it seemed ominous to him that he should lose 
her at a moment when dark clouds of mis- 
fortune were gathering about him. 

“My whole life has been wrong,” he 
moaned, as he paced to and fro—‘‘my birth 
a misfortune; my youth and manhood guided 
by evil. I sought revenge and it recoiled 
upon myself. Great Father of Mercies, how 
it returned and stung the bosom that con- 
ceived it! Is there pardon for it?” 
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a9 son, 
The booming sea seemed to answer 
“None,” and the big waves in mockery rose 
and fell joyously around the noble vessel 
destined to become their prey. The sky, 
black as the blackest cavern, seemed to be 
one vast pall, rent now and then by the fitful 
electrical flash, and the roar of the surf upon 
the rocky shore was like continuous thunder. 
Samson and Ching-Ching stood near their 
leader, prepared for the great crash. They 
had not so much fear for themselves as for 
him, but it was a sort of instinctive duty on 
their part to be near him in the time of peril 
He halted in his walk to speak to them. 
“Tried friends,” he said, ““we were never 
more in danger of parting forever than we 
are at this moment. If I should sink, speed 
on to Fortalega and tell the story of my 
death. I know,” he added, “that at such a 
time you will speak the truth.” 
“Dat true,’ answered Ching-Ching, in a 
low tone. “I die afore I tell a serus lie bout 
you, Missa Harry.” 


“Thank you,” said our hero, and he shook 
hands with them.” 

“Dere two people bout somebere,” said 
Ching-Ching, when the gratifying ceremony 
was over, “dat I like to hab a word wif— 
Missa Grunt and him fren Eddard.” 

“De same ting running in my ’ead, Ching- 
Ching,” said Samson. 

So they sought them out, and found them 
sitting on the scuppers with their feeble 
preparations for safety. Ching-Ching’s air 
was wonderfully changed as he went up to 
them. Who would have recognized in that 
serious, earnest man the thoughtless, er- 
ratic Ching-Ching? 

“Missa Grunt,” he said, “de matter being 
serus, Sammy and I come to shake hands 

.wif you, maybe for de last time.” 

“Sure to be,” replied Bill Grunt, “for it’s 
as much as I can do to swim the length of 
the ship.” 


“And I can’t swim at all,” groaned Ed- 
dard. 


Ching-Ching, by the light of the torches 
which some of the men had just ignited, 
looked from one to the other with a curious, 
pained expression, as if he had a real regret 
in his heart at last, and drawing him aside he 
whispered a few words in Samson’s ear. 
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“Me ay glad t to » do dat. ‘ 
friend. 3 
“Missa Grunt, ”” said Ching-Ciring, € ; ; 
forward again, “me and Samson Berty good 
swimmers, and if you like to promise not to. 
kick, we take you and Eddard on oy; 
backs.” . 
“Good Lord!” cried Bill Grunt, Hig could-— 
n’t be done by no man!” ee 

“Samson will take you,” continued Ching- 
Ching, “and I take oy fren Eddard, and 
dat’s how we will start.” 

“But if I should sink you?” groaned Eq- 
dard. 

“No fear ob dat,” said Ching-Ching; | 

“stand up; de ship breaking.” | 

A mighty creaking and groaning heralded _ 
the coming crash with which she parted in | 
two. The water rushed into her open cab- _ 
ins, and one-half slid down on the sea side : 
of the rock, and the other landward. : 

{n a moment two hundred odd men were © 
struggling for their lives. i 

Some went down in the vortex created by © 
the sinking ship, among them Ching-Ching © 
and Samson, who, true to their trust, clung | 
to their voluntary burdens most tenaciously, _ 

Ching-Ching was up first, holding Eddard 
by the wooden leg, but he righted him in a , 
moment and put him on his back. 

“Hold tight, fren Eddard,” he said, and 
struck out for the shore. 

Drowning men, they say, clutch at ae. ; 
and how much more are they likely to cling © 
toa strong swimmer! Eddard held on likea — 
limpet to a rock, gasping as the salt water — 
struck him in the face and filled up nose, 
mouth and eyes. 

He had hold of Ching-Ching so tightly — 
that our friend was in danger of choking, © 
but he could go with as little breath as any- 
body, and kept on uncomplaining. Ching- 
Ching looked about for Samson, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. 3 

Other men there were, however, gistly ° 
floating with the aid of such things as mH 
had secured on board the Belvedere. 
was pitiful to see their déspairing eyes, = 
to hear the one wild shriek they gave, from 
their very hearts, as they lost nerve and fell. 
into the arms of death. 

Man after man went down, some vainly 
clutching at the strong swimmer, who could 


: 


ae a 


ra burden on him. He, however, could 
ear. no more, and was obliged, much 
xinst his will, to elude their grasp. 
Bo. through the angry sea, guided 
only by the vivid flashes and the roar of the 
s surf, steadfast and strong, Ching-Ching 
fought his way. 
' He knew that the landing could not be 
‘effected without much risk. Alone he would 
: ot have feared it, but with a. burden upon 
his back there was much to fear. Keeping a 
wary eye ahead, he neared the shore. 
_ “Missa Cutten,” he said, “ease off a lilly 
- bit. ” . 
1 eg pe t,” replied Cutten. 
“You must,” said Ching-Ching, 
‘shall bof be drowned.” 
A selfish suspicion took possession of 
: ddard, and he uttered it. 
~ “You want to save yourself and leave me,’ 
he said. 

“Missa Cutten,’ returned Ching-Ching 
calmly, “T could have left you on board de 
Belvedere.” 
= That's true,” 
right?” 

PSA lilly more.” 

& “I dursn’t.”’ 

“You must—a lilly more—dat’s it, now 
here we go.” 

_ They were in the-midst of a furious surf, 
and Eddard verily thought that the world 
‘was in a State of disruption. He felt himself 
dashed upon the beach, then drawn back by 
e undertow, then thrown up again only to 
be drawn back once more. He gasped, he 
groaned, he drank gallons of salt water, but 
through all a friendly hand never left his 
y aistband, and at last he was drawn up high 
and dry—where both he and Ching-Ching 
fell and became insensible. 


“or we 


groaned Eddard. “Is that 


CHAPTER XT fos 


A SAD MUSTER ROLL, 


aylight came and shone upon a still an- 
ee The storm had so ruffled it on the 
ious night that even the sun’s persuasive 
s and the smooth hand of a gentle breeze 
d not pay it. 
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- But the land which had shuddered in the 
storm welcomed the golden light, and the 
long grass, heavy and bowed down with the 
weight of rain, rose up, the flowers opened 
their petals, and the damp rocks and sodden 
earth reflected the great orb of life a million 
times. Beasts of the earth and fowls of the 
air went forth to welcome it. 

And Ching-Ching woke once more to life, 
thankful in his way that God had spared his 
life from the peril of the past night. 

There was no mockery in the quivering lip 
which muttered a few words; for, like all 
men whom the world calls fantastic fools, 
he had his serious moments with the best of 
us. 

_ Eddard lay beside him, lookirig very much 
as if he had been washed, wrung out, and 
run carelessly through the mangle. He was 
’ breathing heavily, like a man in an apoplec- 
tic fit, and Ching-Ching raised him up, and 
put his back against a rock, which had been 
thrown ashore in the storm of some age 
past. 

The change of attitude revived him, and 
he opened his eyes. 

“Bill,” he said, “I’ve had an ugly dream; 
I thought as how that Chine ues chap— 
hullo! it can’t be true.” 

Missa Eddard,” said Ching- Ching: with 
his politest bow, “it am all true. Last night 
I had de honor-ob swimming from de wreck 
ob de Belvedere, wif you on my back.” 

Eddard looked annoyed, as well he might, 
and being an awkward man, he knew not 
how to express his thanks for the friendly 
aid which had been given him. Ching- 
Ching spared him the trouble by climbing 
up the rock to get a view of the country 
round about. 

Immediately he reached the summit he 
became the victim of great excitement, and 
cut such a caper that Eddard thought that 
he must come down on his head, but Ching- 
Ching fell upon his feet and shrieked: 

“Dis way, Sammy, dis way, ole Grunt, up 
to de lef, Massa Harry, and Massa Staines. 
Golly! and pickles, dis am somefin to bring 
de tears into my farder’s eyes—here am ole 
Eddard and Chingy. Oh! golly, what a mo- 
ment am dis!” and he was locked in Sam- 
son’s arms. 

Harry and the others he had named stood 
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by until-the first paroxysm of his joy was 


over, and then our hero said: 
“Ts this all you have with you, Ching- 


- Ching?” 


He pointed to Cutten, and Ching-Ching 
made a sign in the affirmative. 

“So,” said Harry, “out of all the gallant 
hearts by whom I have been surrounded 
none but these remain. Thou restless, hun- 
gry sea, couldst thou not spare: such a ship 
as mine, and such men as manned her? 
Hold fast thy buried isles and towers o’er- 
thrown. Keep fast the. unnumbered jewels 
that lie within thy depths, but give back the 
dead. Oh, sea, restore to me my gallant men 
—thou remorseless deep!’ 

His agony’was great, but he preached to 
the winds. 

The vast waters hold his men until the last 
day, when all rise to give an account of their 
stewardship. 

Two hundred men! 

Two hundred strong hearts, that beat with 
love for their leader but a day before, were 
cold and still beneath the conquering waves! 

Of the Belvedere naught remained but a 
few fragments of wreck, tubs and spars, 
lying in the crevices of the rock where the 
receding tide had left them. 

“A sad muster roll,” said Ira Staines. 

Harry did not answer him for a moment, 
but stood with head bowed down. They 
could not see his face, but his form shook, 
and they knew what he was suffering. 

*“Tra,” he said, raising his head, “the Bel- 
vedere is an emblem of my life—brief, glo- 
rious, and ending in ruin. I was but an out- 
cast before—now I am beggared and a bank- 
rupt.” 

“But surely——” began Ira, when Harry 
interrupted him. 

“Tra,” he said, “there is wealth that be- 
longs to me, and a name, too, but I will 
claim neither until the foul stain of piracy 
has been washed from my name. In the 
eyes of man I am foul and black, dishonored 
by my words, dishonoring in my deeds. 
Here I stand with a price upon my head— 

that head which I never thought would be 
bowed with shame.” 

“Is it bowed to-day?” asked Ira. 

“Not with real shame,” answered Harry, 
“but with one I ought not to bear. Ah! 


Handsome Dae Vile z 


’tis well to talk of = ae int ocenes 
taining a man, but that is all folly. 


scious guilt may make a man brazen, ead 


carry him through all, but injured i innocence 
bows beneath the stroke.” : 
Ira stood still without answering, and put 


his hand into his pocket to find the materia] 


for a cigarette, to help his lagging thoughts, 
but tobacco and paper were wet, and he had 
to abandon it. 

“Harry,” he said, “you are a man—fight it 
out.” 

“T will,” 
eyes. 
fly no more. Let them come with all the 
powers of the country that gave me birth, 
and I will meet them.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Ira. 

Ching-Ching turned a somersault; Sam- 
son cut a caper—a true negro caper every 
inch of it; and Bill Grunt, feeling that it was 
a solemn occasion, said “Amen.” 

Eddard Cutten smacked his solitary thigh. 

“Go where you will,” said Ira. “I’m with 


%? 


you. 
“And I, sir,” said Bill Grunt. 


replied our hero, with flashing 


“Back to Fortalega. I will skulk and 


“Likewise I follers,” added Eddard Cut- | 


ten. 

“srinaniy said Ching-Ching, “I tink I go 
de oder way.” 

“Wurra for?” asked Samson, indignantly. 

“To find my rumbrelly and fan, = ‘Teplied 
Ching-Ching. 

“You need not go far,” said Ira, “for I 
saw them lying upon a bunch of seaweed, 
where they were tossed last night.” 

“How far away?” asked Ching-Ching. 

“By that clay cliff yonder.” 

Ching-Ching bounded off like a mountain 
goat, and returned in an incredibly short 
space of time, bearing his treasures with 
him. 

“Now, Missa Harry,” he said, “I ready to 
foller you anywhere, and if you get into a 
lilly mess see if Ching-Ching and dis rum- 
brelly and fan don’t get you out of it.” 

“I am afraid,” said Harry, smiling sadly, 
“that it will take more than ks to ren 
me.’ 

“All right, Missa Hawet continued 
Ching-Ching, confidently. ‘“You tink one 
way, I tink de oder. But mark my words, 
ladies and genlynek ~ hese dere ean 


parts 


ii sies —tiark it my words. dis rumbrelly 


trouble; just as my moder’s Stinday boots 
sabe my. farder when a wenom-like p'liceman 
‘come in search ob him.” 

“How was that?” asked Bill Grunt. 

“Dere 4m no time to stop now to tell 
him,” said Ching-Ching, “for Missa Harry’s 
ime am precious, but I tell him as we go 
along. Now, genlymen, all go _forrard, 
please.” 

“There is nothing to eat, I s’pose,” said 
‘Eddard Cutten, looking about him with an 
eye to breakfast. 

2 “Unless you hab de congestion ob < 
povely osteridge,” returned Ching-Ching, 
“and can dispose ob a few rocks and sand, 1 
mm not.” 
“Forward, if you please,” said Harry, and 
one and all turned their faces toward Forta- 
lega. 


” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DON’S RECEPTION, 


_ Harry was in no humor to listen to a 
story, for in sober truth he was very sad, and 
strode on some twenty paces ahead of the 
rest, and it may be that Ching-Ching was not 
in the right humor for telling it. But sad 
faces and unavailing groans would not have 
restored the past or called back the dead, 
and he did the best he could to cheer those 
around him. 
“My farder,” he said, “was a man as lib in 
Pekin, a genlymen, much suspected by all 
who knew him, specially by my moder, who 
marry against de will ob her farder—a wood- 
-headed ole sinner, who made a large for- 
tune out ob de sale ob griddle-irons, and 
kept it in a teapot on de top shelf ob him 
back parlor cupboard.” 
“He’ s the longest-winded ice I ever 
: ew,’ ’ muttered Bill Grunt, unable to resist 
E temptation to cut in, although Ching- 
ing’ s gallantry on the previous night had 
u a a wondrous change in his senti- 
D: dat fortune” éenfinusd Ching-Ching, 
) Figinally intended for my moder, but 
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and fan sabe Missa Harry in de time ob 


her habing united herself to my farder agin 


de ole man’s consent brought bout a con- 
vulsion ob feeling, and he made up him mind 
to leab it to a p’liceman who was allers 
standing at de street corner, chewing a bit 
ob straw when he wasn’t running bout after 
de lilly boys for playing hob-scotch knuckle- 
down on de pavement. It was a motto ob 
my moder’s farder dat de laws ob de country 
ought to be encouraged, so he made up him 
mind to leab dat fortune to de p’liceman.” 

“My farder hear ob dat,’ pursued Ching- 
Ching, ‘and he was a great man in de p’liti- 
cal line—used to go and tell people bout dere 
rights, and get ’em to scribe for de liberties 
ob de people, allers spending de money in 
cold gin and penny pickwickers, and coming 
home after dem convivilities wifout his hat. 
But de people allers consider dat he stand 
up for dere rights and put in dere money 
free—but to resoom bout dat fortune.” 

“Ah! let’s come to the fortin,” said Ed- 
dard, who was a money-grubber himself, 
and much given to the hoarding of six- 
pences. 

“Dat fortune,” said Ching-Ching, “was 
my farder’s by right of birf on him wife’s 
side, and altho’ dere was a lot ob low talk 
bout him goin’ in de night and taking away 


dat teapot, as de fortune was de property ob — 


him nobody had a right to say where he 
should take him. But one mornin’ my far- 
der’s wife’s farder wake and find dat teapot 
gone, and in de fury ob de moment he com- 
mulicate wif de p’liceman at de corner. 

“Dat p’liceman,” 
“was not berry much cut up until my far- 
der’s wife’s farder——” 

“He couldn’t call him his grandfather to 
save his life,” murmured Bill Grunt, almost 
unconsciously. 

Ching-Ching smiled kindly at the inter- 
ruption, as if he recognized and forgave the 
weakness, and went on with his story. 

“Den dat p’liceman biled up and nearly 
run ober. He spit out de straw dat he chew- 
ing ob, knock ober a lilly boy who was goin’ 
home wif half a pound ob butter he just fetch 
for his aged moder, and roll up him cuffs. ‘I 
hab deceived de inflammation dat I wanted,’ 
he said, ‘and I will be berry active and get 
on de scent.” So he went away on the war 
tail ob de tief, and promptly ’rested a poor 
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old woman who dat moment arrive in Pekin 
for de first time in her life.” 

“Dat was a berry pretty p’liceman,’ 
Sammy. 

“He was about de avelage,” replied Ching- 
Ching. “And for gettting dat ole woman he 
was promotled. She was took afore de 
muddlestrate, who demanded her for a week, 
as dere was not de slightest evidence against 
her, and de p’liceman went home wif my far- 
der’s wife’s farder to hab tea wif him. Den 
dey talk it ober. 

“<T tink you got de wrong man,’ said my 
farder’s wife’s farder. 

“De p’liceman not know what to say to 
dis, so he wink his eye, say he hab got a lilly 
game afoot. 

“Wurra dat?’ ax my farder’s wife’s far- 
der. : 

“De p’liceman help himself to all de 
shrimps dat was left, and say dat he am 
bound by de official oaf not to reveal de 
movements of the force. 

“Dis satisfy my farder’s wife’s farder, and 
de p’liceman come ebery day to tea until 
dat ole woman was brought up again and 
discharge wif a caution. As she left de dock 
de p’liceman ’rested a man who come in to 
hear de case, and swore dat che see. him 
hobering bout de door ob my farder’s wife’s 
farder. 

“«T don’t eben know de place,’ say de man. 

““Al] de worse for you,’ say de muddle- 
strate. ‘Don’t convict yourself.’ 

“‘T not doin’ it, sar,’ say de man, wif 
tears in his eyes; ‘but if you don’t let me go 
what shall be de fate ob my wife and seven 
lilly ones.” 

“Dat an old story,’ say de muddlestrate. 
‘I shall commit you to trial, and let a judy 
ob your countrymen dispose ob you.’ 

“So he was convicted for trial, and twelve 
judymen were sworn in to settle de case. De 
p’liceman gabe his ebidence, and de counsel 
argue for two days, and den de judy went 
into a back room to discush de case, and as 
dey couldn’t agree dey fought until de off- 
cers ob de court separate dem, and charge 
two ob dem wif being drunk and disorderly. 
Den de prisoner was sent back to de bosom 
ob his wife and seven children.” 

“What sort o’ justice do you call that?” 
asked Eddard. 


b 


said 
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“Not a bit like de English,” replied Ching- 
Ching with a sly look. ‘But dat de way we 
work him at Pekin. Affer de discharge ob — 
dat man de p’liceman propose to go home 
wif my farder’s wife’s farder to tea again; 
but my farder’s wife’s farder say ‘No; I hab 
no more stuffing until you find de real party, — 
and I tink dat my husband’s daughter am de 
De p’liceman smile and say ‘Dat de 


x99 


man.’ 
man. I hab had my eye on him all along. 

“What a liar!” said Bill Grunt. 

“Dere was de eblements ob untruth in dat 
bobservation,” returned Ching-Ching; “but 
he had de right scent and he walk straight 
to my farder’s house, and open de door wif- 
out knocking, and walk in. Now, dat was an 
insult to de Ching-Ching family, and de 
blood ob: my farder was roused. He rush at 
dat p’liceman and close wid him. De two 
stagger into de street, and fell in a heap, trip- 
ping up de muffin-man, so dat he shoot all 
de muffins into de road, and fall on him belly 
and flatten it. Dere was a rush in no time, 
and some ob dem lend a frenly hand to bash 
de p’liceman—one ole man in particular who 
went about on crutches, in de way he dug 
dat p’liceman in de ribs, skipping up in de 
air, and coming down two sticks at a time, 
was a trooly cheerful spectreacle.” 

“He must have had some henergy,” sug- 
gested Grunt. 

“He could run faster dan any man in de 
parish when he wasn’t begging,” replied 
Ching-Ching; “and he would have killed dat 
p’liceman, but for my moder, who drag him 
off, and give de p’liceman a hand to get up. 
‘Now,’ she say, ‘what do you mean by rush- 
ing into our dummycile, you low fellow?’ 
De p’liceman, as soon as he could get breaf, 
which was some time, say dat he come to 
‘rest my farder for stealing de teapot. On 
dis my moder gub a lilly scream, and say 
dat she beliebe him to be de teef, and dat he. 
come to rob de house. ‘I hab loss my Sundy 
boots,’ she said; ‘see if he hab got dem bout 
him.’ 7 a 

“A dozen frenly hands turned dat p’lice- 
man upside down,” Ching-Ching went on, 
“a lilly boy ran away wif him truncheon, and 
anoder boy got de handle cuffs, which he put 
on for fun, and couldn’t get off again, and 
got took up by anoder p’liceman two days 
afterwards, and got two munfs’ hard labor. 


But to resoom. In dat p’liceman’s pocket 
dey also found a sassidge, two shoulders ob 
‘mutton, a small pie, and a pair ob boots 
wifout soles and heels, and de uppers wif lots 
ob holes. On seeing dem my moder scream 
out, ‘My Sundy boots!’ and faint clean 
away. 

 “«T know ’em, too,’ say my gree ‘I took 
dem to de cobbler to put the leathers in, but 
he was not at home, and say dat he couldn’t 
get de uppers to hold no more stitches.’ ” 

“How dat?’ asked Samson; “‘if he not at 
home how can he say——” 

“Sammy,” said Ching- Ching, “you am 
such a cove to try to dig up de scrutable 
-mysterus ob my life. Really it too trying.” 

“I begs pardon, Chingy, but I 
-— thought——” 

“Oh! Sammy, don’t tink; it hab been de 
ruin ob berry many good men ob dis hem- 
-mysphere. To continue my story. De peo- 
ple, as soon as dey see de boots, cry out 
‘Away wif him!’ and dey run dat p’liceman 
trough de streets at de rate ob bout eleven 
miles an hour. De muddlestrate was sitting, 
de boots was produced, my moder swore to 
dem, my farder swore at em and at de p’lice- 
man too, when wif tears in him eyes he de- 
clare him innocence. De cobbler come for- 
rard——” ; 

“But. hoy, if he not at home——” began 
Sammy. 
“De cobbler come forrard,” repeated 
Ching-Ching, firmly, “and swear dat dem 
boots was rader better dan my moder usually 
wear, and derefore dey must be her Sundy 
ones, and dat ebidence clinch de case. De 
muddlestrate on de strengf ob it refuse to 
hear de defense, and gabe de p’liceman six 
munfs’ hard labor, and to be imprisoned 
until de fine was paid. My moder was led 
out ob de court in tears, and my farder went 
away for a week on de spree, spent all de 
ortune, and return de teapot to him wife’s 
arder by de railway company, who smash it 
l to bits and charge him four shillings 
rriage. Dat de end ob how my moder was 
ed by her Sundy boots.” 
sill Grunt said it was a beautiful story, 
eEddard gave his opinion, to the effect 
all policemen ought to take warning by 
it Samson was in a very fuddled state 
ind about it. He hae an idea. that 
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Ching-Ching’s “moder” had not been saved 
so much by her Sunday boots as by her own 
artfulness and a little hard swearing, but he 
was so conscious of his own ignorance and 
simplicity, and had such a faith in Ching- 
Ching, that he could not but think that 


- somehow it was perfectly right, and there- 


upon made no comment upon it. 

Harry had not listened to it, being in too 
sad a frame of mind, but Ira Staines turned 
to Ching-Ching and said: 

“You must be very respectably connected, 
my friend.” 

“Some ob my relations was quite scratic,” 
replied Ching-Ching. ‘““Dere was my moder’s 
sister, who married de remperor’s young son 
by de univershall voice ob de_ nation; 
she——” 

“Was all your fancy painted her, no 
doubt,” said Ira. 


“I tell you her story one day,” returned 
Ching-Ching, with a sigh; “she was cut off 
‘like a lilly flower in her prime. It a sad 


story, but I too tired now.” 


And indeed, he, as well as the rest, was 


almost bowed down with fatigue. Harry 
called a halt, and Ching-Ching and Samson, 
assisted by*Grunt and Eddard, hunted about 
for some shell-fish. They found enough to 
take the edge off the hunger of all; and re- 
freshed and strengthened, they moved on 
again. 

I have not space to dwell upon their suf- 
ferings during the next few days. Hunger 
and fatigue during the day, and cold during 
the night—a bitter contrast to the warmth 
of the day—assailed them. 

At last they sighted Fortalega, and hailed 
it as tired travelers hail a haven of rest. 
Harry had visions of rest and ease at Don 
Salvo’s, and sweet converse with Juanita, 
and it may be that Ira Staines had thoughts 
of Ximena. Ching-Ching was busy with 
thoughts as to how he could get into the 
don’s favor again, and Samson was medi- 
tating upon the virtues of roast meat and 
good, wholesome vegetables. 

The four went forward, leaving Bill Grunt 
and Eddard; who lagged a little, to come up 
behind, and entered the grounds of the don. 
As they neared his door it opened, and the 
don himself, with the pretty J uanita just be- 
hind ‘go stood revealed. 
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a “They knew the risk,” bs said. Hy d they | 
CHAPTER XIIIy § ) must not grumble if they lose the: cast ¢ of 
os die.” 

“Tf they had the power to rise ee te 7 
proach both you and me,’ ’ said Harry, “not _ 
“what brings you one of the gallant hearts would do it.” 
- “Dey would sooner die first,” muttered 
Ching-Ching, unable to think of a more ap- 
propriate remark. 

“Tf that fellow is not quiet,” said the don, 
“T’ll put my rapier through him!” 

; “Be quiet, Ching-Ching,” said Harry. 

“She lies beneath the sea,” returned Har- “Missa Harry, I close my mouf foreber if 
ry in a low tone. you like,” said our affable friend, “and me 

“What!” shrieked the don, with his favor- not open him more even to blige dat berry | 
ite action, when aroused, of clawing the air. handsome perlite ole genlyman, wif de figure - 

“She lies beneath the sea,” repeated Har- ob a res and de voice ob de tighten-— 2 
ry. gale.” 3 

“So you have met your match at last,” With this effective Sncck Ching- -Ching © 
said the don, with a scornful sneer. “Your took four steps to the rear, and for once in | 
his life held his peace. Harry again ad- 
defeat. Hold your_tongue,” he added, ad- dressed the don. | , 
dressing Juanita, who made a movement as © “Worn and weary, burdened with hunger 
if to speak. “This is a question for men to and fatigue,” he said, “I come to you for 
settle without the aid of cackling women.” _ shelter for a while. 

“He am de politest ob ole genlymen,” “You will get none here,” said the don. 
murmured Ching-Ching, bending a look of “I cannot ‘harbor men with a price upon 
admiration upon the don, “’cept when dey their heads.” 
get him collar up; den he demind me ob de “Father, you forget yourself, ” cried Jua- : 
soaring lion.” nita. | 

“Tf you don’t hold your tongue,” said the “Go in '” he said sternly; “no words—dis- - 
don. “I will have you kicked out of my obey me and you will rue it.” ; 
grounds. Now, Captain Harry, let me know He looked significantly at Harry as he | 
who defeated you.” spoke, and Juanita, knowing how easy it 

“That which neither I nor you nor any would be for her father to betray him, re- . 
man can contend against,” replied Harry,. tired weeping. f 

“the mighty elements, set in motion by the “You have done well, Hon Salvo,” said — 
will and power of our God. We met with Harry, with a scornful look, “and I will not 
such a storm that even the Belvedere could beg twice of you. We will go.” 
not hold her own, and she was driven upon “Leave Fortalega at once,” said the don, 
a rock, where all perished, except those you “or I will not be answerable for the conse- 
see here.” | quences.” 

Eddard and Bill Grunt had arrived by this “And whither are we to go?” asked our 
time and stood in the gateway, seeing that hero, “without money or friends?” 
something had gone wrong. Juanita looked “Rob and plunder if you like,” returned 
upon all that remained of the gallant band, the don, coolly. “The world is full of cut- 
and tears of sympathy rolled from her eyes. throats, and the addition of half a dozen 

“Poor fellows!” she murmured. more or so will not make much difference.” 

The don was touched, too, but he would “Gentlemen,” said Harry, turning his 


IN THE TOILS 
“Well,” said the don, a 
here so soon?” 

“Misfortune—and my limbs,” replied Har- 
ry. 
“Where is the Belvedere?” asked the old 
man, as a shadow of apprehension flashed 
across his face. 


‘ not show it, for he was angry. So many back upon the inhospitable old Lanizaa ‘we . 
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“T wish to say a few parting words to dis 
dabbed ole scarecrow wif de iron skewer by 
his side, and if he so much as look at him I 
hab him out and tattoo him all ober. Sam- 
my, lay hold ob him.” 

Harry and Ira had left the grounds, 
scarcely heeding what Ching-Ching was say- 
ing, and as they were followed by Bill Grunt 
and Cutten, Ching-Ching and Samson were 
alone with the don. 

The old man being powerless with terror, 
Samson easily managed to secure him, and 
. stuck him like a cockchafer against the wall, 
very upright, and shaking like a leaf. 

“Dere was a time,” said Ching-Ching, 
sternly, “when habbing a lilly pity for your 
berry lonely and unfortunet condition, I 
_ offer you de hand ob friendship, and condle- 
sended to stop at your house, and bring a 
fren wif me, who am at dis moment standin’ 
afore you ready to bear witness to de trufe. 
He know de mount of pershasin dat it take 
to get me into your house, and how he hab 
to hold me many times when I say dat I 
turn my back on you and leab you to de so- 
ciety ob de wulgar. Sammy, you needn’t 
speak, for dat lubly countlenance am a shin- 
ing testlemony to de trufe ob what I say.” 

Samson had no intention of speaking. He, 
like the don, was simply aghast at the assur- 
ance of Ching-Ching, and the cool way in 
' which he referred to the past. 

“Dere am some people,” pursued Ching- 
Ching, “who hab no grattletude, and you are 
one ob dem. De ingrattletude ob dem dat 
lib around my farder’s, dat ruin him, and 
when he was on his dying bed—from which 
he only got up through taking a box ob 
Hollers Cockle Parriviglerating pills—he 
say to me, ‘Chingy, beware of ingrattletude ; 
shun him as you would de snake in de glass, 
and close your door to him like de wolf in 
de fold, for he will dewour your substance, 
and leab you to de tender mercies ob de de- 
ceiving officer, which de ‘lowance am half a 
crown in de week and a loaf ob bread.’ ” 

“What's all this about?’ asked the don, 
goaded into showing a little courage. “Con- 
found your father!” 

“Go it, ole man,” said Ching-Ching, mild- 
ly; “insult de man who would hab died for 
you, if he had only knowed you in de days ob 
youth, and struck up a aes sere om 
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Tlandsome Harry Captured. 
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was a man to be proud ob; remperors 
sought him—de p’licemen spected him, and 


looked up to him as dey would to a naffyble ia. 


sperior, and de children—ah, to see dem 
playfully pelting him wif cabbage stalks as 
him come home from a evening party at the 
public-house at de corner, would hab touch 
ében your strong heart. 
tight.” } 

“What do you want?” asked the don, 
white with rage. “Is it money? 
never carry any about for fear of thieves. 
Every other man here is a thief.” 

“IT want no money,” said Ching-Ching; 
“my sole objec’ am to read you a morally, 
so dat you might reform afore dey take your 
ole skeleton to de grave. But I fear dat my 
words hab been trownaway— Sammy, knock 
him hat ober him eyes, and come away.” 

These instructions were given in a mourn- 
ful tone, as if Ching-Ching was a judge, and 
felt pained at having to inflict a heavy sen- 
tence upon an old offender. Samson prompt- 
ly obeyed orders, and the pair left the 
ground, leaving the don struggling inside a 
very tall, stiff hat, which he wore as became 
a man of age and importance. 

The difficulty in which he was placed— 
viz., to get his hat up again and call for help 
—enabled Ching-Ching and Samson to get 
well upon the track of their friends, whom 
they now sighted in the distance, walking 
down one of the streets of Fortalega. 

As they reached the corner, at least fifty 
men, headed by a tall, gallant-looking man, 
seemed to spring up from all directions, and 
close in before resistance could be offered. 
Ching-Ching and Samson rushed up to lend 
their aid to the rescue, but it was too late. 
Harry was secured by the men of the Spitfire 
and the others were disarmed. _ 

“Duty is duty,” said Captain Grover to 
our hero; “and although I regret this, it 
must be done. You are my prisoner.” 

“On what charge?’ asked Harry. 

“Piracy and murder on the high seas.” 

“Are these, my friends, included in the 
charge?” 


“No; my instructions are simply to arrest 2 


you, and sink the Belvedere.” 
“The Belvedere is beneath the sea, and y 
have me,” said Harry; “let the others pia 
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“But I will not go,” said Ira Staines. 

“Nor me, Massa Harry,” cried Samson. 

Ching-Ching said that he was ready to die 
with Missa Henry, and implored Captain 
Grover to charge him with piracy and mur- 
der too; but the captain of the Spitfire only 
smiled, and said that he had no desire to 
charge anybody. He only acted upon in= 
structions. 

“But,” he added, addressing Harry, “as I 
must take you to England, where you will 
be tried, you will want some witnesses for 


- the defence, and these friends of yours may 


be of service—I will take them at my own 
risk, if you like.” 

“Thankfully I accept your offer,” returned 
Harry, “for in you I perceive one of those 
honorable and noble men of whom our 
country is justly proud. But still if they 
desire to escape the risk of going to Eng- 
land I shall not think harshly of them if they 
turn their backs upon me now. Go, my 
comrades, if you will. I have nothing left to 
live for now, and it matters little whether I 
live or die.” 

“IT should be a mean hound,” said Ira, “to 
desert you now. No, even if it is to the scaf- 
fold, I go with you.” 


Handsome Harry Captured. 


“Missa Harry,” said Ching-Ching, tear- 


fully, folding up his umbrella in a way which 
plainly indicated that, he would never have 
the heart to open it again, “it was a morally 
maximum ob my farder neber to desert an 
enemy or run away from a fren, and here dis 


child slomenly swar dat ontil de judge and 
de judy conflound your emetics and flustrate 
dere knabish tricks dat I stand by you. 
Sammy, you am de man to stand up now, 
for if dere am one witness which can sabe 
Missa Harry, dat witness am you. You hab 
sported when pressed by de enemy; come 
forrard now, and stand up for de trufe.” 

“Dat I will, Massa Harry,” said Samson 
“and if de judge hisself say dat you am - 
pirate I stand forrard and twist him neck.” 

“True friends, all,” said Harry. “Captain 
Grover, I am ready.” 

“I can remove your bonds,” said the cap- 
tain, “if you will give me your parole.” 

“Certainly I will,’ replied Harry. “I 
would not fly from the charge now if I 
could.” 

And captors, captive and witnesses went 
on board the Spitfire, which was lying in the 
harbor, and within half an hour were on the 
way to England. 


’ 


(THE END. | 


The next number (14) 
HARRY IN LONDON; or, 
SOME HARRY.” 


will contain the absorbing story entitled: .““HANDSOME 
THE MAN OF MYSTERY.” By the author of “HAND. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


THESE BOOKS GIVE YOU INFORMATION ON EVERY SUBJECT. 


They are Handy in Size, Low in Price, and Absolutely Correct in Their Treatment of Every 
Subject; In Fact They are a Condensed Encyclopedia, and Worth 


Double the Price We Ask for 


Them. 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR THREE FOR 25 CENTS. 


ae NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND 
DREAM BOOK.—Containing the great oracle of 
human destiny; also the true meaning of almost 
any kind of dream, together with charms, cere- 
monies, and curious games of cards. A complete 
book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book 
of magic and card tricks, containing full instruc- 
tions of all the leading card tricks of the day, also 
the most popular magic illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a 
copy of this book, as it will both amuse and in- 
struct. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles 


of flirtation are fully explained by this little bo« 
Besides the various methods of handkerchief, fi. 
glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it co. 
tains a full list of the language of the sentiment 
of flowers, which is interesting to everybody, both 
old and young. You cannot be happy without one. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 
24 Union Square, New York. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new 
and handsome little book just issued by Frank 
Tousey, It contains full instructions in the art of 
dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in 
all popular square dances. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York. 


Price Only 


No. 1. Napoleon's Oraculum and Dream 
Book.—Containing the great oracle of human 
destiny; also the true meaning of almost any 
kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremo- 
nies, and curious games of cards. A complete 
book. Price 10cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Syuare, New York. 


No. 2. How to Do Tricks.—The great book 
of magic and card tricks, containing full in- 
struction of all the leading card tricks of the 
day, also the most popular magical illusions as 
performed by our leading magicians; every boy 
should obtain a copy of this book, as it will both 
amuse and instruct. Price 10 cents. Address 
ee Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New 

ork, 


No. 3. How to Flirt.—The arts and wiles of 
flirtation are fully explained by this little book. 
~ Besides the various methods of handkerchief, 

fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, 
it contains a full list of the language and senti- 
ment of flowers, which is interesting to every- 
body, both old and young. You cannot be hap- 
py without one. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 4. How to Dance is the title of a new 
and handsome little book just issued by Frank 
Tousey. It contains full instructions in the art 
of dancing, etiquette in the -ball-room and at 
parties, how to dress, and full directions for 
calling off in all popular square dances. Price 
10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York. 


No. 5, How to Make Love.—A complete 
guide to love, courtship and marriage, giving 
sensible advice, rules and etiquette to be ob- 
served, with many curious and interesting 
things not generally known. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 6. How to Become an Athlete.—Giving 
full instruction for the use of dumb bells, In- 
dian clubs, parallel bars, horizontal bars and 
various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustra- 
tions. Every boy can become strong and healthy 
by following the instructions contained in this 
little book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Yousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. % How to Keep Birds.—Handsomely 
illustrated, and containing full instructions for 
the management and trainin 
mocking-bird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, 

arrot, etc. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 8. How to Become a Scientist.—A use- 
ful and instructive book, giving a complete 
treatise on chemistry; also, experiments in 
acoustics, mechanics, mathema'ics, chemistry, 
and directions for making fire-works, colored 
fires, and gas balloons. This book cannot be 
equaled. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 9. How to Become a Ventriloquist.— 
By Harry Kennedy. The secret given away. 
Every intelligent boy reading this book of in- 
structions, by a practical professor (delighting 
multitudes every night with his wonderful imi- 
tations), can master the art, and create any 
amount of fun for himself and friends. It is 
the greatest book ever published, and there’s 
millions (of fun) init. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York, 


of the canary, | 


Valuable Information On Every | Subject. 
| 10 Cents Each. 


No. 10, How to Box.—The art of self-defense 
made easy. Containing over thirty illustrations 
of guards, blows, and the different positions of 
a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 


these useful and instructive books, as it will — * 


teach you how to box without an instructor. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 11. How to Write Love-Letters.—A 
most complete little book, containing full direc- 
tions for writing love-letters, and when to use 
them; also giving specimen letters for both 

oung and old. Price 10cents. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No 12. How to Write Letters to Ladies.-- 
Giving complete instructions for writing letters 
to ladies on all subjects; also letters of intro- 
duction, notes and requests. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 

No. 13. How to Do it; or, Book of Eti- 
quette.—lIt is a great life secret, and one that 
every young man desires to know all about. 
Send 10 cents and getit. There’s happiness in 


it. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union— 


Square, New York. 


No, 14. How to Make Candy.—A complete — 


hand-book for making all kinds of candy, ice- 
crean:, syrups, essences, etc., etc, Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. : 


No. 15. How to Become Rich.—This won- 
derful book presents you with the example and 
life experience of some of the most noted and 
wealthy men in the world, including the self- 
made men of our country. The book is edited 
by one of the most successful men of the present 
age, whose own example isin itself guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and money. The 
book will give you the secret. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 16. How to Keep a Window Garden,.— 
Containing full instructions for constructing a 
window garden either in town or country, 
and the most approved methods for raising 
beautiful flowers at horfe. The most complete 
book of the kind ever pubiished. Price 10 cents, 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York, 


-No. 17. How to Dress.—Containing full in- 
struction in the art of dressing and appearing 
well at home and abroad, giving the selections 
of colors, material, and how to have them made 
up. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 18. How to Become Beautiful.—One of 
the brightest and most valuable little books 
ever given to the world. Everybody wishes to 
know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost cost- 
less. Read this book and be convinced how to 
become beautiful. Price 10 cents, 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York. 


No, 19. Frank Tousey’s United States Dis- 
tance Tables. Pocket Companion aad Guide. 
—Giving the official distances on all the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada. Also 
table of distances by water .to foreign ports, 
hack fares in the principal cities, reports of the 
census, ete., etc., making it one of the most 
complete and handy books published. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York. 
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No. 20. Howto Entertain an Evening Par- 
ty.—A very valuable little book just published. 


A complete compendium of games, sports, card 
diversions, comic recreations, etc., suitable for 
lor or drawing-room entertainment. It con- 
tains more for the money than any book pub- 
lished. Price10cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 21. How to Hunt and Fish.—The most 
complete hunting and fishing guide ever pub- 
lished. It contains full instructions about guns. 
hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, to- 

ether with descriptions of game and _fisht 
Piece 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 22. How to Do Second Sight.—Heller s 
second sight explained by his former assistant, 
Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how the secret dia- 
logues were carried on between the miagician 
and the boy on the stage; also giving all the 
codes and signals. The only authentic explana- 
tion of second sight. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York. 


No, 23. How to Explain Dreams.—Every- 
body dreams, from the little child to the aged 
man and woman. This little book gives the ex- 

lanation to all kinds of dreams, together with 
lucky and unlucky days, and “ Napoleon’s Orac- 
ulum,’’ the book of fate. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 


_ Square, New York. 


No. 24. How to Write Letters to Gentle- 
men.—Containing full directions for writing 
to gentlemen on all subjects; also giving sam- 
ple letters for instruction. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 25. How to Become a Gymnast.—Con- 
taining full instructions for all kinds of gym- 
nastic sports and athletic exercises. Embrac- 
ing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. 
Macdonald. A handy and _ useful book. Price 
10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York. 


No, 26. How to Row, Sail and Build a 
Boat.—Fully illustrated. Every boy should 
know how to row and saila boat. Full instruc- 
tions are given in this little book, together with 
instructions on swimming and riding, compan- 
ion sports to boating. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York. 


No. 27. How to Recite and Book of Reci- 
tations.—Containing the most popular selec- 
tions in use, comprising Dutch dialect, French 
dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, togeth- 
er with many standard readings. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


_ No. 28. How to Tell Fortunes.—Everyone 
is desirous of knowing what his future life will 
i forth, whether happiness vr misery, 
wealth or povery. Youcan tell by a glance at 
this little book. Buy one and be convinced. 
Tell your own fortune. ‘Tell the fortune of your 
friends. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 29. How to Become an Inventor.— 
Every boy should know how inventions origin- 
ate. This book explains them all, giving exam- 
ples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism op- 
tics, pneumatics, mechanics, etc, ete. The 
most instructive book published. Price 10 cents, 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York, 
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No. 30. How to Cook.—One of the most in- 
structive books on cooking ever published, It— 
contains recipes for cooking meats, fish, game 
and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and ali. 
kinds of pastry, and a grand collection of reci- 
pes by one of our most popular cooks. Only 10 — 
cents per copy. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 31. How to Become a Speaker.—Con- 
taining fourteen illustrations, giving the differ- 
ent positions requisite to become a good speak- 
er, reader and elocutionist. Also containin 
gems from all the popular authors of prose ana 
poetry, arranged in the most simple and con 
cise manner possible. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 


New York. 


No, 32. How to Ride a Bicycle.—Hand- 
somely illustrated, and containing full direc- 
tions for mounting, riding and managing a bi- 
cycle, fully explained with practical illustra- 
tions; also drections for picking out a machine, 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 24 Union Square, New York. 


& 


No. 33. How to Behave.—Containing the 
rules and etiquette of good society and the easi- 
est and most approved methods of sppearine to 
good advantage at parties, balls, the theater, 
church, and in the drawing-room. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square,.New York. 


No, 34, How to Fence.—Containing full in- 
struction for fencing and the use of the broad- 
sword; also irstruction in archery. Described 
with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving 
the best positions in fencing. A complete book. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 35. How to Play Games.—A complete 
and. useful little book, containing the rules and 
regulations of billiards, bagatelle, backgam- 
mon, croquet, dominoes, etc. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 36. How to Solve Conundrums.—Con- 
taining alf the leading conundrums of the day, 
amusing riddles, curious catches and witty say- 
ings. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher. 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 37. How to Keep House.—It contains 
information for io ris 2 boys, girls, men and 
women; it will teach you how to make almost 
anything around the house, such as parlor or- 
naments, brackets cements, seolian harps, and 
bird lime for catching birds. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 38. How to Become Your Own Doctor. 
—A wonderful book, containing useful and 
practical information in the treatment of ordi- 
nary diseases and ailments common to ever 
family. Abounding in useful and effective reci- 
pes for pone complaints. Price 10 cents. Ad+ 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No, 39. How to Raise Dogs, Poultry, Pig- 
eons and Rabbits.—A useful and instructive 
book. Handsomely illustrated. By Ira Dro- 
fraw. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 40. How to Make and Set Traps.—In- 
cluding hints on how to catch moles, weasels, 
otter, rats, squirrels and birds. Also how to 
cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Har- 
rington Keene. Price l0cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, | 
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© “Handsome # Harry. 
| Stories of Land and Sea. 


32 PAGES. ISSUED WEEKLY. 


The Best Little Library Published. 


Handsome Harry is a brave, fearless young man, who goes through 


all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. 

He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Grunt, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: 


1 Handsome Harry of the Fighting Belvedere. 


2 Handsome Harry's Peril; or, Saved by His Trusty Crew. 


3 Handsome Harry’s Chase; or, On the Track ot the « Vulture.” 


4 Handsome Harry in Afriea; or, A Land Hunt for His Foe 


© Handsome Harry and the Slaver; or, Adventures With Friends and Foes. 


6 Handsome Harry’s Return to Spain; or, Again With Juanita. 


7 Handsome Harry in Russia; or, Out in the Wastes. 


S Handsome Harry and the Secret Police; or, Plot and Counterplot. 


9 Handsome Harry’s Return to the Belvedere; or, Ching-Ching and Samson in 
Trouble. 


10 Handsome Harry Against His Own Country; or, Two to One, 


11 Handsome Harry Fightin the Pirates; or, The Mystery of the Cliff. 


12 Handsome Harry in a Trap; or, I'he Belvedere and Spitfire. 


13 Handsome Harry Captured; or, The Wreck of the Belvedere. 
14 Handsome Harry in London; or, The Man of Mystery. 


15 Handsome Harry’s Trial; or, ‘The Treachery of the Don. 


16 Handsome Harry and the Missing Bride; or, The Search for Juanita. 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your 
newsdealer send the price, 5- cents per copy, to us and we will send any 
copies ordered by return mail. Address _ 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, NEW YORK. 


